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MY  qualification  for  putting  before  the  public 
such  of  my  views  on  education  as  are  contained  in 
this  book  is  that  I  speak  as  a  layman,  as  a  manu- 
facturer who  during  the  course  of  business  has  been 
intimately  in  touch  with  Germany,  and  has  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  development  of  that  country 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  I  admire  the  business- 
like methods  and  clearness  and  definiteness  of  the 
German  policy  in  dealing  with  "  Our  Problem." 

Though  I  am  aware  that  the  opinions  here 
expressed  are  shared  by  the  majority  of  educational 
experts  who  have  studied  the  solution  of  the  problem 
as  found  in  Germany,  and  in  particular  in  Munich, 
I  am  not  without  hope  that  a  plain  account  which 
keeps  clear  of  all  branches  of  education,  other  than 
the  continuation  school,  may,  as  coming  from  a 
business  man,  do  more  to  convince  those  who  do 
not  share  such  opinions  than  volumes  of  more 
learned  and  theoretical  discussion.  Experience 
shows  that  business  men  are  hard  to  convert  on 
these  questions,  but  experience  in  Germany  also 
shows  that  when  once  converted  they  become 
enthusiasts. 

My  own  conversion  was  only  gradual,  and  my 
first  interest  was  directed  to  trade  schools  by  a  visit 
to  Berlin  in  April,  1905,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  in  the  report  of  "  The  Brassworkers  of 
Berlin  and  Birmingham,"  'a  pamphlet  praised  by 
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men  of  all  parties.  I  then  read  the  prize  essay  of 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  which  has  recently  been  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  "  Education  for 
Citizenship." 

As  a  result  I  was  led  to  advocate  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner 's  scheme,  both  in  print  and  on  the  platform, 
and  in  April,  1910,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Munich  in  order 
to  see  how  his  ideals  were  being  put  into  practice. 

I  came  back  doubly  converted  by  the  practical 
realisation  of  the  ideas  laid  down  in  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner's  essay,  and  since  then  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  other  parts  of  Germany,  and  of 
seeing  these  same  ideas  equally  successful  under 
different  conditions. 

Not  the  least  pleasant  result  of  my  inquiry  has 
been  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  make  the  nearer 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  and  the  fact 
that  an  expert,  pioneer  and  authority  of  such  high 
rank  has  not  only  revised  what  we  have  written, 
but  has  himself  most  kindly  contributed  the  intro- 
duction, is  both  a  high  honour  to  us  and  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  as  to 
German  conditions. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  for  my 
introduction  to  Mr.  Ogden,  and  if  this  pamphlet 
proves  helpful,  it  will  be  an  instance  of  the  good 
which  comes  by  trade  and  commerce  joining  hands 
with  university,  notwithstanding  what  is  said  in  the 
pamphlet  about  other  instances. 

ROBERT  H.   BEST. 

146,  HAMSTEAD  ROAD, 
HANDSWORTH, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

February,  1914. 
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MY  share  with  Mr.  Best  in  this  work  is  due  partly 
to  an  opportunity  given  me  by  my  college  of  visiting 
many  of  the  leading  centres  of  industry  and  education 
in  Germany,  particularly  the  Universities,  in  1912. 
During  last  summer  I  had  the  further  opportunity 
of  making  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  schools  of 
Germany,  and  especially  of  the  continuation  schools  ; 
and  the  conclusions  I  then  reached,  quite  indepen- 
dently and  from  a  very  different  point  of  view,  were 
almost  identical  with  those  at  which  Mr.  Best  had 
arrived  after  years  of  practical  experience  of  the 
subject  in  both  countries.  Besides  spending  six 
weeks  in  Munich,  I  visited  the  schools  of  Berlin, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Chemnitz,  Mannheim,  Heidelberg,  Karlsruhe, 
Freiburg,  Strassburg,  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Basle  and 
Ziirich.  I  also  made  a  special  study  of  the  schools 
and  conditions  in  the  industrial  area,  at  Duisburg, 
Remscheid,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  Dortmund,  and 
Diisseldorf. 

The  appeal  of  this  attempt  to  apply  the  experience 
of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  continuation  schools 
to  English  conditions  is  necessarily  somewhat  con- 
centrated, and  the  case  has  not  been  complicated 
by  any  effort  to  elaborate  the  significance  of  the 
trade  continuation  school  to  organised  Labour — 
to  the  Trade  Union  movement  :  this  I  hope  may 
shortly  be  done  elsewhere.  For  the  time  being  I 
am  content  to  think  that  an  employer  with  the 
practical  experience  and  sympathy  of  Mr.  Best  is 
convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the  policy  we  advocate, 
and  that  these  same  ideas  also  meet  with  the  approval 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society 
of  Brassworkers  and  Metal  Mechanics. 
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Like  Mr.  Best,  I  have  to  express  my  great  in- 
debtedness to  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  to  whose 
"Grundfragen  der  Schulorganisation "  (which  I  am 
translating  for  Messrs.  Macmillan  under  the  title 
"  The  Schools  and  the  Nation,"  and  which  will 
appear  almost  simultaneously  with  this  book)  we 
may  refer  for  a  more  complete  account  of  the  principles 
which  have  been  productive  of  such  successful 
results  in  Germany. 

Finally,  I  must  express  a  special  word  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Twentyman,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
the  trouble  he  took  in  facilitating  my  inquiries  in 
Germany ;  and  to  Mr.  G.  Wills,  of  Sunningdale, 
for  his  appreciation  and  kindness  in  distributing  at 
his  own  cost  a  copy  of  this  book  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Without  further 
enumerating  the  names  of  the  many  school  authorities 
and  others  who  helped  me  with  information,  advice, 
and  unfailing  courtesy  during  my  investigations,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them,  one  and 
all,  and  of  expressing  the  hope  that  their  assistance 
may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

C.    K.    OGDEN. 

MAGDALENE  COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

February,  1914. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

BY  DR.  G.  KERSCHEXSTEINER. 

ALL  modern  States  are  suffering  from  the  same 
disease — the  lack  of  an  adequate  system  of  national 
education  which  shall  consider  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  social  group,  not  an  education 
which  shall  merely  cater  for,  and  encourage  the  few 
among  the  people. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  there  has  been  a  greater 
change  in  the  social  life  of  all  industrial  peoples  than 
in  any  thousand  years  previously,  and  nowhere  can 
the  effect  of  this  economic  change  be  more  clearly 
seen  than  in  education,  and  in  the  school  system. 

Above  all  is  this  the  case  in  England,  where 
modern  economic  development  began  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  where  it  has  consequently  had  more  time 
to  make  its  influence  felt  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
or  even  it  may  be  because  of  it,  England  appears 
to-day  to  the  outside  observer  to  be  behind  other 
nations  in  her  system  of  education  for  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people,  though  possessing  some  excellent 
types  of  schools  for  the  leisure  class. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  the  leaders 
of  English  educational  thought  are  now  beginning 
to  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Their 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  of  other  countries  and 
discussions  in  the  public  press  point  to  a  general 
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awakening  of  interest  in  the  subject  ;  and  the  recent 
utterances  of  Lord  Haldane  have  been  successful 
in  focussing  public  attention  on  the  real  problem. 
That  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  Continuation 
School. 

Here  it  appears  to  me,  as  an  outside  observer  who 
has  learnt  much  himself  from  England,  and  who 
envies  her  on  account  of  some  of  the  features  of 
her  higher  educational  system,  we  in  Germany  have 
in  the  past  fifty  years  gained  much  experience  that 
should  now  be  of  value  to  England  ;  and  it  gives 
me  peculiar  pleasure  to  think  that  on  this  most 
important  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  problems 
of  modern  civilisation,  England  and  Germany  should 
now  be  working  side  by  side,  and  seeking  mutually 
to  profit  by  each  other's  experience. 

In  Germany  everyone  is  now  convinced  that  volun- 
tary continuation  schools  no  longer  suffice  for  the 
educational  needs  of  modern  States.  So  long  as  the 
continuation  school  remains  optional,  thousands  of 
employers  will  prevent  a  useful  workman  from 
profiting  by  his  opportunities,  except  at  the  end  of 
his  day's  work,  when  mind  and  body  are  fatigued  ; 
and  even  in  cases  where  some  reasonable  employers 
would  be  willing  to  grant  their  boys  time  for  study, 
they  would  probably  do  it  only  if  the  training  in 
question  were  principally  in  the  interest  of  their 
own  trade.  The  numbers  of  employers  who  see 
farther,  and  recognise  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  not  only  for  business,  but  also  for  the 
community  at  large,  not  to  let  the  man  disappear 
in  the  workman,  but  to  take  his  moral  and  civic 
education  in  hand  in  time,  is  too  small  to  achieve 
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any  appreciable  progress  in  the  universal  education 
of  the  people  by  means  of  purely  voluntary  continua- 
tion schools. 

We  must  remember  that  a  voluntary  continuation 
school  will  not  reach  those  who  need  it  most ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  innumerable  boys  and  girls  in  our 
large  towns,  who  have  a  home  only  in  name,  or  no 
home  at  all.  No  one  will  voluntarily  seek  an 
opportunity  of  culture  after  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  at  the  cost  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  himself,  unless  he  already  possesses  certain  moral 
qualities  that  incite  him  to  attend  to  his  own 
education.  These  are  the  reasons  that  have  con- 
vinced us  in  Germany  that  compulsory  attendance 
at  the  continuation  school  in  the  daytime,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  is  absolutely 
indispensable. 

But  if  this  compulsory  continuation  school  is  to 
be  in  reality  a  home  of  education,  it  must  in  the 
second  place  engage  the  interest  of  its  pupils.  But 
it  can  engage  their  interest  only  if  it  interweaves  its 
teaching  with  the  trade  of  the  pupil.  If  the  school 
appeals  to  their  interest,  it  may  be  sure  of  gaining 
the  heart  of  its  pupils.  And  if  it  has  gained  its 
pupil's  heart,  it  can  lead  him  whither  it  will ;  on 
to  theoretical  as  well  as  practical  ground  ;  on  to  the 
ground  of  mo-ral  and  civic  teaching.  If  the  pupil  is 
to  learn  the  meaning  of  real  joy  in  work,  his  school 
must  fill  up  the  gaps  left  in  his  education  by  present 
economic  conditions  of  life.  It  can  do  this  only 
if  it  takes  in  hand  his  practical  work  and  makes  this 
the  centre  of  its  entire  system  of  teaching. 

If  the  school  stopped  here,  however,  it  would  but 
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imperfectly  fulfil  its  purpose.  The  end  of  all 
education  is  not  the  technically  competent  workman, 
but  the  citizen  of  the  State,  who  not  only  seeks 
to  advance  his  own  welfare  through  his  work,  but 
also  consciously  places  his  work  in  the  service  of 
the  community.  The  next  essential  of  the  continua- 
tion school  is,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  regarding 
technical  education  only  as  a  means  for  mental  and 
moral  training.  Not  until  the  organisation  has 
entered  on  this  path  will  the  compulsory  continuation 
day  trade  school  prove  itself  valuable  enough  to 
justify  the  large  expenditure  which  it  requires. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  which  have 
guided  us  in  Germany,  and  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  find  that  other  countries  could  learn 
by  that  experience  to  avoid  errors  into  which  we 
have  fallen.  But  in  a  larger  sense  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  educational  understanding,  or  entente  cordiale, 
may  be  arrived  at  before  long  between  the  great 
European  Powers.  The  schools  are  the  most  power- 
ful means  of  advancing  the  great  forces  of  progress 
and  civilisation,  and  perhaps  by  our  schools  alone 
and  their  influence  on  the  coming  generation,  can 
those  regrettable  misunderstandings  and  prejudices 
by  which  even  the  most  enlightened  peoples  are  still 
obsessed,  be  finally  swept  away,  and  replaced  by  a 
friendly  rivalry  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  true 
culture. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  above  with  what 
pleasure  I  welcome  this  little  volume,  which  seems 
to  me  to  set  forth  in  the  clearest  and  most  accurate 
form  possible  those  great  principles  which  every 
industrial  country  must  henceforward  be  bound  to 
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recognise,  in  the  reform  of  its  educational  system. 
Their  argument  is  put  in  a  form  worthy  of  so  practical 
and  experienced  a  business  man  as  Mr.  Best,  and 
written  in  a  style  which  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
from  the  translator  of  my  own  "  Gmndfragen." 

MUNICH, 

February,  1914. 
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"OUR    PROBLEM," 

THE  object  of  this  book  may  be  summed  up  briefly  by 
saying  that  it  is  designed  to  show  that  the  "  Problem  " 
depicted  on  our  frontispiece  is  the  problem  of  England  at 
the  present  time. 

By  this,  of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  ne\vsboy  as 
such  is  the  special  object  of  our  study  ;  but  that  in  the  figures 
depicted  in  our  illustration  all  that  is  anti-social  in  our 
present  system  of  education  and  of  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  labour  comes  to  the  surface  in  a  particularly 
obvious  form. 

In  every  country  in  the  world  there  is  a  small  proportion 
of  what  students  of  social  science  call  "  Residuum." 

Professor  Ashley,  speaking  from  his  knowledge  of  Germany 
and  America,  states  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  this 
"  Residuum  "  in  our  country. 

The  frontispiece  shows  "  Residuum "  in  the  making. 
These  boys  stand  round  our  works'  gates  selling  their  "Sport- 
ing Buffs,"  and  in  the  evening  are  there  asking  for  bread 
as  the  workpeople  leave  the  works.  The  money  which 
has  been  spent  on  their  education  at  the  elementary  school 
is  being  wasted. 

The  choice  open  for  the  average  boy  of  fourteen  in  England 
to-day  is  between  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  work. 
If  he  is  unusually  quick  and  presentable  he  may  be  picked 
out  by  his  headmaster  and  recommended  to  some  city  office, 
when,  by  giving  up  his  spare  hours  to  evening  classes  and 
private  study,  he  may  with  luck  become  a  self-respecting 
citizen  by  middle  age.  Less  fortunate  are  those  who  enter 
places  in  factory  or  warehouse ;  but  what  of  the  third 
possibility  ? 

C.S.  I  B 
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It  has  been  thus  described  by  one  who  knows  the 
life  of  this  class  of  boy  as  perhaps  does  no  one  else  in 
England  : — 

"  As  a  rule  the  work  which  is  easiest  to  obtain  offers  the 
highest  wages,  but  the  worst  prospects.  To  this  class 
belong  all  such  occupations  definitely  recognised  as  boys' 
work  in  which  it  would  be  considered  absurd  to  employ 
anyone  except  a  boy.  Thus,  a  lad  will  be  employed  as 
'  beer-boy  '  in  the  wharf  or  dock,  acting  as  general  messenger 
to  a  group  of  men,  who  pay  him  seven  or  eight  shillings  a 
week  to  fetch  their  tea,  drinks,  and  tobacco  all  through  the 
day.  As  a  van-boy  to  a  railway  company  or  a  firm  of 
carriers,  he  will  earn  the  same  amount ;  as  a  newsboy  he 
will  make  even  more  money.  Such  a  choice  is  tempting  to 
boy  and  parent  alike.  The  boy  hands  to  his  mother  all  but 
sixpence  of  his  wages,  and  a  sudden  addition  of  seven 
shillings  to  the  family  income  each  week  is  a  recompense  for 
many  unseen  evils  in  the  future.  The  work  itself  is  full  of 
incident  and  adventure,  more  attractive  to  a  fidgety  boy  of 
fourteen  than  the  office  or  warehouse,  and  is  easily  to  be 
found,  because  small  boys  leaving  school  are  preferred  to 
older  ones.  '  Who  chooses  here  will  find  what  many  boys 
desire  ' — money,  freedom,  excitement.  But  in  three  years' 
time  comes  unemployment  and  poverty.  He  now  wants  a 
man's  wage,  and  is  only  fit  for  a  boy's  job."  l 


These  children  eventually  swell  the  ranks  of  the  chronic 
unemployables,  who,  to  quote  a  memorandum  issued  from 
the  Laboratory  for  National  Eugenics,  "  become  the  fathers 
of  the  largest  families,"  and  constitute  "  the  greatest 
political  problem  of  the  near  future."  Unfortunately,  we 
are  so  used  to  these  children  in  our  streets  that  the  sight 
does  not  strike  us  as  it  does  foreigners,  but  those  who  know 
Germany  will  agree  that  such  a  street  child  could  not  be 
found  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 

These  boys  can  be,  and  in  Munich  are  being,  converted  in 
a  very  wonderful  manner  into  capable  workmen,  and  into 
good  citizens. 

1  "Across  the  Bridges,"  by  Alexander  Patterson.    (Arnold,  1912.) 
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"OUR  PROBLEM." 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED  IN  MUNICH. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  that  great  city  of  nearly  600,000  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  exception  of  8  per  cent.,  all  boys,  when 
leaving  the  elementary  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  go 
straight  to  definite  taught  trades. 

Having  thus  chosen  their  trade,  they  attend  a  special 
compulsory  trade  continuation  school,  which  combines 
practical  and  theoretical  work  for  an  average  of  eight  or  nine 
hours  a  week  during  the  next  four  years. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  examine  in  greater  detail  the  two 
remarkable  facts  just  mentioned,  and  to  discover  their 
meaning  for  the  difficulties  presented  to  us  in  England  to- 
day. The  first  calls  for  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  true 
function  of  the  elementary  school  as  it  is  understood  in 
Germany.  The  second  demands  an  account  of  the  com- 
pulsory trade  continuation  school  itself. 

These  two  questions  are  closely  related,  for  it  is  clear 
that  a  continuation  school  cannot  be  really  successful  unless 
it  has  suitable  material  to  work  upon.  This  does  not 
imply  that  we  cannot  establish  continuation  schools  until 
we  have  first  reformed  the  elementary  schools,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  the  former  which  sets  the  problems 
to,  and  demonstrates  the  shortcomings  of,  the  latter.  Indeed, 
in  Germany  it  was  not  until  the  continuation  school  system 
had  been  firmly  established  that  the  true  function  of  the 
elementary  school  was  realised.  Many  true  friends  of 
educational  reform  may  at  first  be  inclined  to  accuse  us 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  But  the  continuation 
school  is  a  department  complete  in  itself.  When  we  have 
established  its  principles  the  reform  of  the  elementary 
school  will  be  forced  upon  us  ;  and  the  object  of  this  book 
is  to  show  that  we  can  save  ourselves  a  vast  amount  of 
painful  experience,  of  doubt,  and  perhaps  of  failure,  by 
learning  a  few  simple  lessons  from  Germany. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  GERMANY. 

AFTER  the  boy  has  been  properly  grounded  in  his  ele- 
mentary school,  and  fitted  to  receive  a  sound  education 
based  on  the  trade  he  has  chosen,  by  the  means  which  we 
shall  describe  later,  he  must  attend  a  compulsory  day  trade 
continuation  school  usually  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years, 
that  is  to  say,  until  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  system  at  Munich  is  now  the  model  which  Germany  is 
endeavouring  to  imitate.  Munich  is  at  present  the  Mecca  of 
all  the  school  reformers  of  Europe  and  America,  for  here  the 
most  successful  solution  of  our  problem  can  be  found.  It 
is,  of  course,  very  far  from  being  the  only  great  town  with  a 
fully  developed  industrial  compulsory  continuation  system, 
which  embodies  in  the  main  the  same  great  principles.  The 
town  of  Diisseldorf  (350,000  inhabitants)  is  in  a  similar  way 
a  model  industrial  centre  ;  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony  (270,000 
inhabitants),  has  now  a  first-rate  compulsory  continuation 
system  ;  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  one  of  the  largest  com- 
mercial centres,  presents  some  unique  features ;  while  Dr. 
Cooley,  the  American  investigator,  after  an  exhaustive  study 
of  almost  every  town  of  note  in  Europe,  singles  out  Crefeld 
(110,000  inhabitants)  as  a  model  from  which  America  can 
also  learn  with  special  profit.  Instances  could  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent,  but  when  we  are  seeking  for  help,  it  is  best  to 
concentrate  on  the  town  where  the  ideal  is  the  highest,  and 
the  problem  most  successfully  tackled.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  following  pages  are  chiefly  concerned  with  Munich, 
and  with  the  system  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner. 

It  would  have  been  quite  easy,  though  not  quite  so  instruc- 
tive from  our  point  of  view,  to  have  described  the  continua- 
tion system  in  any  of  the  other  above  places,  and  to  have 
shown  how  much  England  has  to  learn  from  them  ;  and  we 
are,  of  course,  quite  aware  that  Munich  presents  many 
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peculiar  economic  features.  But  in  what  follows  we  have 
described  only  those  features  of  the  school  system  from 
which  it  seems  obvious  that  England,  or  indeed  any  other 
country,  can  now  learn  immediately  and  directly.  Pro- 
vided that  our  facts  are  correct — and  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's 
introduction  is,  we  imagine,  a  sufficient  guarantee — we  need 
only  ask  :  "  Are  the  schools  we  are  here  describing  desirable 
schools?  "  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  so  peculiar  to  German  con- 
ditions that  England  cannot  succeed  in  evolving  a  system 
on  similar  lines. 
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THE  COMPULSORY  DAY  TRADE  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOLS  OF  MUNICH. 

LET  us  plunge  at  once  into  the  centre  of  things,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  picture  on  our  frontispiece,  see  how  the  same 
figure  appears  in  Munich. 

Every7  boy  in  Munich  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
eighteen  (or  seventeen  should  his  apprenticeship  only  last 
three  years)  must  attend  in  the  day  time  some  school  belong- 
ing to  the  continuation  school  system,  unless  he  is  already 
at  one  of  the  higher  schools  which  prepare  for  the  Univer- 
sities and  official  and  learned  professions  generally.  Accord- 
ing to  his  trade,  he  attends  the  special  trade  school  instituted 
for  members  of  his  trade  alone. 

There  are  schools  for  every  trade  which  can  provide  more 
than  twenty  pupils  between  the  age  limits  mentioned  above, 
smaller  numbers  being  grouped  with  a  kindred  trade. 
These  schools  are  all  entirely  free.  Each  is  managed  by  a 
committee  representing  the  trade,  the  municipality,  and  the 
school.  About  half  the  cost  is  borne  by  the  municipality  ; 
but  in  other  parts  of  Germany  the  State  usually  contributes 
one-third. 

The  boys  attend  for  an  average  of  about  eight  hours 
weekly,  either  during  one  whole  day,  or  usually  twice  for 
half  a  day.  With  season  trades  the  time  is  varied.  The 
employers  are  obliged  in  every  case  to  allow  the  time,  and 
though  this  at  first  met  with  some  opposition,  everyone  has 
long  become  converted  by  the  excellent  results,  and  the 
employers  themselves  are  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  schools,  many  of  them  making  valuable 
presents  of  machinery  and  materials. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  photo  of  one  of  the  typical  school 
buildings  (that  in  Pranckh  Street).  These  buildings,  in 
which  fifty-six  trades  have  their  separate  classes,  are 
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seven  in  number,  and  are  distributed  throughout  the  town, 
each  with  a  higher  division  for  journeymen,  foremen,  and 
master-workmen  ; l  three  more  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  construction  at  a  cost  of  £100,000. 

In  every  case,  special  school  workshops  are  intimately 
united  with  the  classrooms  for  theoretical  instructions,  as 
the  whole  of  the  continued  education  of  the  boys  is  centred 
on  the  practical  work  there  carried  out  in  closest  connection 
with  their  actual  trade. 

A  TYPICAL  COURSE. 

The  following  time-table  for  brassworkers  is  a  normal 
specimen : — 

Age      14 — 15     15 — 16     16 — 17     17 — 18 

Trade    arithmetic,    book- 
keeping ....          i  i  i  I 

Business          composition, 

essays  and  reading  i  i  i 

Citizenship,  sensible  living 

and  hygiene  i  i  I  I 

^Information  about  trades, 

goods  and  tools  . .          i  i 

Drawing 3  3  2  3 

Practical  work      ....  —  2  3 

Total          ....          7  7  7  8 

The  first  three  subjects  are  invariably  taught  in  all  trades, 
though  the  actual  treatment  is  adapted  to  each  particular 
trade.  There  is  also  an  hour  devoted  to  religious  instruction 
till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  year,  making  a  total  of  eight 
hours  weekly.  Classes  are  held  : — 

Tuesday  morning      . .         . .     8  to  12        Afternoon,  2  to  7 
Wednesday  morning  ..     7, ,12  ,,        2  »  7 

Thursday  and  Friday  morning     8  ,,  12  ,,         2^7 

The  four  vertical  columns  of  the  time-table  show  the 
variation  and  apportionment  during  the  four  years  of  the 
youth's  compulsory  attendance,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen. 
Calculating  occupies  one  hour  for  four  years ;  and 
Hygiene  and  Citizenship  also  occupy  one  hour  for  four 
years. 

1  See  Appendix  I. 
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But  all  these  subjects  are  treated  so  that  they  grow 
naturally  out  of  the  trade  taught  in  the  class,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  scholar  hardly  notices  when  the  teaching  about 
trade  leaves  off,  and  when  education  comes  in.  The  other 
subjects  vary  according  to  their  respective  trades. 

Information  about  trades,  goods  and  tools  occupies  one 
hour  for  two  years. 

In  this  school,  Drawing — and  this  is  mostly  trade  drawing 
— occupies  three  hours  the  first  year,  three  the  second,  two 
the  third,  and  three  hours  the  fourth  year. 

For  the  first  two  years  no  practical  work  is  done,  because 
the  scholars  have  already  been  well  grounded  therein  in  the 
last  year  of  the  council  school,  and  are  now,  as  apprentices, 
seriously  at  work  with  practical  work  in  their  workshops. 

During  the  last  two  years  they  get  two  hours  and  three 
hours  respectively  of  practical  work — this  practical  work 
being  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  they  are  likely  to  get  in 
their  shop. 

The  hours  when  they  may  attend  class  should  also  be 
noted.  There  is  nothing  earlier  than  7  a.m.,  nor  later  than 
7  p.m. 

THE  SUBJECTS  TAUGHT. 

In  the  fifty- six  trade  schools,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  teachers  entirely  attached  to  the  schools,  and 
about  three  hundred  who  give  lessons  there  in  addition  to 
other  work.  The  teachers  are  recruited  from  all  kinds  of 
professions  and  vocations.  Academic  and  normal  school- 
teachers co-operate  with  master- workmen,  journeymen, 
artisans,  and  agriculturists,  and  they  exert  an  excellent 
influence  upon  each  other.  The  artisan,  the  master,  and 
the  journeyman  learn  to  respect  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
schoolmaster  learns  to  respect  the  workman  who  is  engaged 
with  him  on  the  same  educational  problem.  Practical 
instruction  in  workshop,  laboratory,  shop  and  garden,  is 
the  central  point  of  every  apprentice's  trade  school.1 

^l  "  Three    Lectures    on    Vocational    Training,"    by    Dr.    Georg 
K«rschensteiaer  (published  by  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago). 

II 


Teaching  in  drawing  and  arithmetic  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  practical  instruction.  Nothing  is  drawn 
that  has  not  been  made  in  a  workshop  ;  and  every  process 
in  work  or  construction  is  followed  out  by  figures.  By  making 
out  both  preliminary  estimates  and  bills,  the  pupil  learns  the 
value  not  only  of  material  and  work,  but  also  of  the  time  he 
has  spent  on  his  work.  It  is  particularly  useful  for  the 
apprentice  to  recognise  by  these  bills  how  much  time  he  has 
spent  on  his  work — and  this,  of  course,  is  very  great  with 
apprentices,  and  increases  the  cost  of  production.  Special 
care  is  taken  in  making  out  bills  and  estimates  to  let  the 
pupil  learn  to  calculate  not  only  the  cost  of  materials  and 
time,  but  also  all  other  items  of  cost,  arising  from  the 
deterioration  of  machines  and  tools,  the  interest  on  capital, 
carriage,  and  various  other  sources  of  expense. 

Practical  instruction  is  also  intimately  connected  with  the 
study  of  materials,  tools,  and  machines.  The  pupil  makes 
acquaintance  with  these  almost  exclusively  through  his 
own  practical  work.  He  is  specially  familiarised  with  the 
mechanical  laws  under  which  machines  and  tools  work. 

Moreover,  whenever  the  work  in  hand  demands  a  know- 
ledge of  physics  and  chemistry,  to  show  the  pupil  the 
reasons  for  what  he  does,  or  to  teach  him  how  to  make  new 
experiments  with  success,  he  receives  instruction,  in  special 
laboratories,  in  the  conceptions  and  laws  required  for  well- 
considered  work. 

The  technical  education  of  the  apprentice  is  never  planned 
with  a  view  to  letting  him  make  masterpieces.  On  the 
contrary,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  let  him  find  pleasure  in 
simple,  careful,  thorough,  conscientious  work,  in  genuine 
materials,  and  to  encourage  him  to  new  attempts  through 
the  feeling  of  confidence  in  his  own  power. 

Good  authors  are  read  in  class,  and  a  selection  of  good 
books  from  the  school  library,  for  reading  at  home,  is  placed 
at  the  pupils'  disposal. 

Civic  instruction  is  generally  planned  as  follows  in  the 
different  trade  schools.  First,  the  historical  development  of 
the  trade  to  which  the  pupil  belongs  is  discussed.  He  is 
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shown,  in  the  struggles  of  his  fellow  workers,  the  continually 
growing  interdependence  of  interests  among  all  citizens  of  a 
community.  Concrete  examples  of  devotion  to  a  common 
cause  are  placed  before  him.  Thus,  by  degrees,  he  recog- 
nises how  the  problems  arose,  which  occupy  town  and  nation 
to-day,  and  learns  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  individual 
within  the  State. 

Tlu's  insight  is  strengthened  into  the  will  to  consider  others, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  common  purposes,  by  associating 
pupils  in  working  groups,  especially  in  the  last  school  year. 

Hygienic  training  is  given  not  only  by  special  instruction 
in  hygiene,  but  also  by  gymnastics  and  games  on  Sunday 
afternoons  and  during  the  school  holidays ;  and  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  the  schools  thus 
become  a  recognised  field  for  the  activities  of  all  those  who 
wish  to  help  in  the  task  of  ennobling  the  life  of  the  young  in 
the  great  cities. 

FINE  MECHANICS,  TOOL-MAKERS  AND  GUNSMITHS. 

The  effect  of  the  training  in  school  workshops  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  hands 
engaged  in  the  trades.  For  instance,  in  the  class  for 
mechanics  shown  in  the  photograph  opposite  : — about  five 
years  ago  accurate  gauges  and  instruments  as  drawing 
models  for  municipal  schools  were  wanted ;  six  tool  manu- 
facturers were  invited  to  make  some,  but  they  declared  that 
they  could  not  undertake  the  work  because  it  would  be  too 
expensive ;  they  said  their  workmen  were  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  do  the  work  at  anything  like  a  commercial 
price.  Three  years  later,  however,  after  the  boys  had  been 
educated  in  these  classes,  two  of  these  tool  manufacturers 
came,  and  said  they  would  like  to  make  the  gauges,  because 
they  now  had  suitable  workmen  to  make  them  at  a 
moderate  price. 

We  saw  youths  making  scale  balances  for  laboratory  work 
(those  square  chemical  balances  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  for 
delicate  weighing).  They  made  them  throughout  in  the 
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school  (cases,  balances,  and  weights).  We  saw  them  at 
work  adjusting  the  weights  which  they  had  made  to  the 
delicacy  of  5  milligrams ;  boys  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  made  one  hundred  of  these  scale  balances  for 
their  elementary  schools  to  use  in  their  laboratories.  Pur- 
chased in  a  shop,  they  would  cost  £3  zos.  each,  while  made 
in  the  school  the  cost  was  only  175.  each. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  Birmingham  buyer  of  such  balances 
who  had  placed  a  large  order  in  Germany,  and  who  declared 
that  he  regretted  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  order  in  this 
country  at  anything  like  a  reasonable  competitive  figure. 

COACHMEN  AND  DRIVERS. 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  of  a  rather  different  kind  of 
trade  class  in  the  drivers'  and  coachmen's  school.  This 
school  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  aim  of  the  Munich 
schools  is  to  educate  every  workman,  and  not  only  those  in 
the  higher  skilled  trades.  "  Catch  them  all "  is  their  motto, 
and  it  is  carried  out  rigorously.  In  this  school  for  coachmen 
seven  hours  weekly  teaching  is  given. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  instruction  given  :— 

Religion  . .          . .          ...          . .  i    hour. 

Calculating,  book-keeping    . .          . .  i£  hours. 

Business  compositions,  essays  and  reading  i  J      ,, 

Citizenship,  sensible  living,,  hygiene  I    hour. 

About  horses  . .          ...          . .          . .  i        ,, 

Locality  and  police  regulations       . .  i        ,, 

Hours  per  week      . .      7 

Instruction  is  given  Wednesday  2  till  6  o'clock. 
Friday          3    ,,    6       ,, 

The  subject  of  police  regulations  and  bye-laws  is  taught 
by  the  chief  secretary  at  the  police  offices,  so  that  the  man 
who  has  to  deal  officially  with  the  police  regulations  and 
police  traffic  regulations  is  the  trade  teacher  of  that  subject. 
This  school  is,  like  all  other  of  these  schools,  managed  by  a 
committee  of  five  ;  an  alderman,  the  director  of  the  school, 
and,  as  previously  explained,  three  members  from  the  trade 
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who  are  hackney  cab  proprietors.  The  completeness  of  the 
appointments  is  shown  in  our  photograph.  The  two  boys 
in  front  are  examining  a  model  of  horse's  teeth,  and  those 
behind  are  examining  a  horse's  skeleton.  At  the  back  is 
hanging  a  printed  sheet  of  the  "  Horse's  Petition  "  for  kind 
treatment  from  his  master.  Models  of  horses,  samples  of 
corn,  and  the  reins  and  harness  are  exhibited,  also  tariff  of 
fares,  carriage,  maps  of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  on 
three  scales,  taximeter,  horse-shoes,  etc.  etc.  Everything 
here  appeals  to  these  young  cabmen  and  coachmen,  and 
everything  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  One  of  the  teachers 
jokingly  remarked  in  English,  "  The  best  is  good  enough  for 
a  trade  school."  The  idea  is  to  give  these  youths  a  pleasure 
in  receiving  instruction  in  their  trade,  and  to  make  them 
good  at  their  trade,  not  to  educate  them  out  of  their  trade 
into  a  higher  one,  but  to  make  them  good  in  the  trade  they 
are  already  engaged  in,  and  good  citizens. 

In  the  annual  report  a  year  or  so  ago,  it  is  stated  that  £50 
was  contributed  to  the  funds  by  the  Cabmen's  Guild.  The 
school  has  a  library.  The  students  made  excursions  round 
the  city,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  special  exhibition  of  food 
and  nourishment  in  the  Royal  Workmen's  Museum,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  teacher. 

The  above  information  is  given  in  full,  to  show  the  prin- 
ciples adopted  in  all  these  classes.  This  school  is  a  type  of 
the  continuation  school,  as  all  continuation  trade  schools  or 
classes  are  managed  on  these  lines. 

BAKERS,  BUTCHERS,  COOKS,  AND  WAITERS. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  various 
schools  comprised  in  the  system.  A  glance  at  our  photo- 
graphs will  show  the  general  character  of  some  of  them. 

The  school  for  butchers  is  seen  on  the  opposite  page. 

What  one  notices  particularly  is  the  cleanliness  and  order 
which  are  everywhere  enforced.  In  the  case  of  the  bakers' 
school,  for  instance,  or  the  confectioners',  the  value  of  being 
accustomed  from  the  beginning  to  healthy  conditions  and 
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hygienic  methods  is  of  the  greatest  value,  not  only  to  the 
boys  themselves  and  to  those  who  will  afterwards  learn  from 
them,  but  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  butchers,  where  more  than  in  any 
other  trade  cleanliness  and  humanity  must  be  wished  for. 
Not  only  are  even  the  slaughterhouses  models  of  hygienic 
condition,  but  every  effort  is  made  to  use  the  school  as  a 
lever  for  enlarging  the  horizon  of  those  engaged  in  this,  to 
the  average  man,  somewhat  gruesome  occupation.  During 
the  year  excursions  were  made  to  the  Workmen's  Museum, 
the  Exhibition  of  Foods,  a  leather  manufactory,  a  crema- 
torium for  carcases.  The  director  of  this  school  has,  more- 
over, prepared  a  marvellous  series  of  diagrams,  describing 
historically  and  geographically  the  various  methods  of 
cutting  up  animals  used  for  food  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  English  visitor  is  surprised  to  learn  how  very 
much  tastes  differ  in  various  countries.  He  finds  that  the 
parts  of  meat  described  as  "  first  quality,"  "  second  quality," 
etc.,  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England  ;  a  fact  which  the  boy  realises  at  once  from  the 
diagrams  mentioned. 

Cooks  are  thus  given  to  understand  that  the  complete 
cook  must  be  acquainted  with  the  tastes  and  methods  of 
more  than  one  country,  and  this  is  the  case  all  over  Germany. 
Thus  in  Berlin  a  young  cook's  apprentice  of  sixteen  was 
particularly  pleased  to  be  singled  out  to  conduct  the  English 
visitor  from  one  class  to  another,  for  he  was  going  to  England 
and  France  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  leaving  examina- 
tions. "  A  good  cook,"  he  said,  "  must  know  something 
of  one  other  country,  and  if  possible  of  two.  I  have  several 
friends  now  working  in  Paris  and  London  for  a  year  before 
settling  down." 

Similarly  with  the  waiters,  whose  school  is  shown  in  our 
photograph  on  the  opposite  page.  There  are  160,000  foreign 
waiters  in  London,  mostly  gaining  experience,  and  many  of 
them  first  attend  English  classes  in  their  continuation 
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THE  LESSON  OF  GERMANY. 

school  for  this  purpose.  Here  we  may  record  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  these  schools  can  be  used  as  a  medium 
for  the  best  kind  of  social  help.  At  Frankfort  last  year, 
an  admirer  of  the  work  of  the  continuation  schools  put 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  of  the  English  classes, 
in  order  that  the  pupils  might  visit  London,  and  many  of  this 
class  may  find  that  such  an  opportunity  will  be  invaluable 
for  their  future  career. 

CHIMNEY  SWEEPS  AND  STOKERS. 

Then  again,  the  school  for  chimney  sweeps,  stokers,  etc. 
is  full  of  interest.  Here  is  a  class  which  might  be  copied  with 
advantage  not  only  to  the  sweeps,  but  to  the  community 
at  large.  It  would  be  money  well  spent,  for,  as  Dr.  Kerschen- 
steiner  points  out  to  those  in  authority  : — 

"  It  must  be  remembered  that  modern  States  have  placed 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  so  that  the  laziest  and  most 
uncouth  day  labourer  has  an  equal  voice  with  the  cultured 
statesman  and  the  philosopher  in  the  government  of  his 
country,  and  it  must  surely  be  worth  while  to  educate  them 
in  matters  which  require  a  sound  civic  judgment." 

It  is  thus  not  a  question  of  philanthropy,  but  of  sound 
investment.  The  clear  ami  is  to  catch  them  all,  those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  labour  ladder  as  well  as  those  at  the  top, 
so  that  all  shall  be  trained  by  the  community  into  good 
members  of  the  community. 

The  photo  shows  the  lads  following  up  their  writing  and 
drawing  education,  also  sections  of  the  stoves,  sections  of 
buildings  and  flues,  chimney  cowls,  the  fan  to  pass  air 
currents  and  eddies,  sweeping  brushes,  and  a  collection  in 
the  cases.  All  go  to  teach  us  the  real  way  of  education. 
This  kind  of  education  adds  to  the  amenities  of  lif  e,  including 
the  amenities  of  ventilating  and  warming  apparatus,  flues 
and  chimneys,  smoky  and  otherwise.  It  is  usual  to  regard 
chimney-sweeping  as  a  low  trade,  for  which  there  is  no 
need  to  provide  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sweep 
serves  the  community  as  well  as  the  jeweller,  the  brass- 
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worker  or  the  mechanic,  and  has  an  equal  right  to 
education.  The  less  demand  a  tra'de  makes  upon  the 
mental  activity  and  intelligence  of  the  worker,  the  greater 
the  need  that  the  community  shall  supply  that  deficiency. 
If  any  kind  of  work,  however  lowly,  is  a  necessity  in  the 
service  of  the  community,  upon  the  community  lies  the 
obligation  of  supplying  suitable  educational  measures. 

SHOEMAKERS. 

Similarly  in  the  school  for  shoemakers,  the  idea  is  to 
make  the  boys  proud  of  their  calling  and  useful  in  it,  not 
to  try  and  educate  them  out  of  their  calling  into  one  which 
is  supposed  to  be  higher.  We  see  this  idea  holds  good  in 
all  trade  classes.  For  the  purpose  of  such  education,  their 
teaching  in  literature  and  history  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
based  upon  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  celebrated  men 
who  have  adorned  the  shoemakers'  trade.  On  the  wall 
hangs  a  small  portrait,  seen  in  the  photograph  which  hangs 
between  the  two  larger  pictures,  which  from  the  costume  and 
headgear  we  may  safely  guess  to  be  that  of  Hans  Sachs,  the 
cobbler  poet,  the  greatest  German  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  cultured  man,  a  cobbler,  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
"  He  worked  steadily  at  his  business,  and  devoted  his  spare 
time  to  literature." 

It  is  by  means  of  such  teaching  that  the  Munich  shoemaker 
boys  are  educated  to  work  for  their  guild,  to  take  interest 
in  higher  things.  It  is  by  so  directing  their  interest  that 
they  become  less  attracted  to  excitements  such  as  football 
crowds,  horse  racing,  drinking,  betting,  trashy  theatres,  and 
such  like. 

Dr.  Kerschensteiner  writes  particularly  about  the  good 
effects  these  classes  are  having  on  the  workmanship  of  the 
under  hands  in  the  town. 

PRINTERS. 

There  is  no  occupation,  certainly  no  skilled  occupation, 
in  the  modern  state  which  is  not  united  by  a  thousand 
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links  to  all  other  similar  activities,  to  art  and  to  science ; 
and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  school  to  lay  bare  the 
complicated  network  of  common  interests,  and  to  give  each 
pupil  at  least  so  much  general  social  knowledge  that  he  clearly 
understands  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  is  performing 
for  the  community.  The  difficulty  of  "  general  knowledge  " 
has  hitherto  been  that  of  finding  subjects  which  were  not 
selected  haphazard,  and  not  merely  in  the  air  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  pupils  are  concerned.  Munich  by  making  a 
beginning  with  the  centre  of  interest  provided  by  the 
trade  itself,  has  opened  up  unlimited  possibilities  for  further 
extension.  Both  on  this  general  social  knowledge,  and  also 
on  hygiene,  great  stress  is  laid  in  Munich,1  and  special  value 
is  also  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment of  a  trade.  The  historical  method  has  been  found 
particularly  fruitful  in  the  case  of  the  more  artistic  trades, 
the  work  of  the  smith  and  the  builder,  the  textile  and  machine 
industries.  A  good  instance  of  a  trade  where  the  historical 
method  is  of  particular  service  in  awakening  general  interest 
and  intelligence  is  that  of  printing.  To  those  who  realise 
how  little  the  average  compositor  knows  or  even  cares  about 
the  great  profession  of  which  his  work  is  a  part,  the  Munich 
school  for  printers,  of  which  a  photograph  appears  opposite, 
is  a  revelation. 

The  more  we  can  introduce  interesting  and  useful  know- 
ledge into  the  life  of  the  worker,  the  better  :  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  not  forget  that  for  the  great  majority  of  workers, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  the  most  valuable  and  necessary 
training  is  workshop  instruction,  a  knowledge  of  good 
honest  work  under  good  conditions,  and  a  good  teacher. 
These  are  the  all-important  factors  for  his  after-life. 

In  these  schools  for  printers  and  lithographers  we  saw 
beautiful,  delicate,  and  accurate  work,  in  colour  printing 
done  in  eight  colours ;  and  a  process  of  marbling  and 
patterning,  done  with  a  mixture  of  paste  and  colour,  which 
we  were  told  was  a  forgotten  art  from  the  eighteenth  century, 

1  See  Kerschensteiner, "  The  Schools  and  the  Nation,"  Chapter  VII. 
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but  resuscitated  in  the  school,  and  now  generally  used  in 
the  trade. 

In  the  last  two  school  years  foreign  languages  for  one 
hour  weekly  form  part  of  the  curriculum  for  type  setters, 
whilst  lithographers  take  drawing  for  three  hours  a  week, 
practical  work  two  hours  a  week,  and  the  chemistry  of  the 
trade  is  also  taught. 

GARDENERS. 

A  calling  which  at  present  in  so  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned is  greatly  neglected  is  that  of  the  gardener.  On 
the  opposite  page  is  seen  the  continuation  school  for 
gardeners  and  market  gardeners.  One  is  at  once  struck 
by  the  great  possibilities  for  agricultural  schools  which  the 
Munich  scheme  implies.  But  this  is  not  an  agricultural 
school — this  is  a  school  for  the  gardeners  employed  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  city.  We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  our 
gardeners  require  education  only  when  we  find  our  trees 
have  been  pruned  indiscriminately  with  a  pair  of  shears ! 

HAIRDRESSERS. 

Another  instance  of  a  successful  and  much-needed  school 
is  seen  in  the  other  photograph  on  the  opposite  page — the 
school  for  hairdressers.'  This  is  a  municipal  school  where 
the  pupils  practise  on  the  public. 

When  one  recollects  the  conditions  under  which  an 
ordinary  hairdresser's  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age  picks 
up  his  knowledge  to-day  it  must  be  obvious  what  a  great 
work  the  school  has  to  do  in  supplementing  his  education. 
Here  we  see  the  lads  being  taught  wig-making,  drawing, 
all  about  their  wares,  first-aid  surgery  as  part  of  the  curri- 
culum. 
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Munich  as  a  Model. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  give  illustrations  of  a  few  out 
of  the  fifty-six  trades  which  have  schools  provided  for  their 
workers,  by  the  Munich  municipality.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  schools  we  have  described  are 
municipal  schools  ;  they  are  not  controlled  by  individual 
manufacturers  ;  and  useful  as  the  pioneer  work  of  individual 
firms,  or  groups  of  employers,  may  be,  in  showing  the  way, 
no  school  system  supported  by  public  funds  can  be  allowed 
to  be  monopolised  by  any  one  unit  in  a  competitive  industrial 
community.  The  qualification  for  municipal  and  State 
support  should  be  that  a  trade  is  willing  to  support  the 
school  by  sending  pupils  of  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age 
during  the  day  time,  or  quite  early  in  the  evening,  and  is 
willing  to  co-operate  in  its  management.  The  continuation 
schools  of  Munich  are  the  result  of  co-operation  between 
municipality,  State,  and  trade. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  which  encourages  us  to  state 
with  confidence  that  the  system  of  Munich  can  be  profitably 
taken  as  a  model  for  England  generally,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Munich  is  not  an  industrial  centre  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  is  that  these  principles  have  been  successfully 
applied  to  so  great  a  variety  of  trades  and  occupations. 
Critics  are  apt  to  forget  that  not  every  town  in  England 
is  an  industrial  centre.  But  the  same  principles  can  be 
applied  to  the  welfare  of  every  trade  or  calling.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing feature  is  the  equipment  of  workshops  in  the 
school  building.  But  where  the  cost  of  workshops  is  at 
first  too  great,  this  difficulty  is  met,  as  at  Diisseldorf,  by 
starting  in  those  trades  where  the  equipment  of  workshops 
is  less  costly ;  or  by  embodying  more  trade  drawing  with 
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such  practical  work  as  requires  less  costly  tools;   and  so 
gradually  lead  up  to  the  complete  outfit. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  simple 
principles  which  have  been  found  so  efficient  for  good  in  the 
Munich  schools  described. 
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WHAT  THE  SYSTEM   REALLY  AIMS   AT. 

THE  foregoing  examples  of  trade  classes  or  schools  cannot 
fail  to  command  our  admiration  for  the  completeness  and 
thoroughness  with  which  "  Our  Problem  "  is  cared  for  in 
order  to  equip  him  in  the  vocation  he  is  following. 

He  has  now  completed  his  eighteenth  year.  His  com- 
pulsory education  is  at  an  end,  and,  if  he  elects  to  go 
further  in  it,  he  is  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  provided  in  the  voluntary  classes  connected 
with  his  school,  in  which  a  higher  education  for  workmen  is 
given.  We  have  been  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the 
technical  side  of  the  organisation,  but  let  us  not  be  carried 
away  with  any  false  idea  that  the  ultimate  aim,  and  much 
the  most  difficult  part  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  ideal,  is  being 
lost  sight  of,  viz.,  manhood  training,  character  training,  the 
most  important,  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  nation's  assets. 

The  real  aim  of  the  Munich  system  is  : — 

(1)  That  the  youth  shall  be  willing   and  fit  to  perform 
some  work  in  life  useful  in  the  sen-ice  of  the  community. 

(2)  It  must  help  the  youth  on  towards  his  calling  or 
vocation,  and  it  must  help  him  do  his  work  as  well  as  is 
possible. 

(3)  It  must  accustom  him  to  the  idea  that  his  calling  has 
a  threefold  meaning — 

(a)  That  it  enables  him  to  maintain  himself  with  self- 
respect. 

(&)  That  his  well-being  will  be  due  to  the  advantage  of  his 
living  in  a  well-ordered  community. 

(c)  That  any  sendee  for  which  payment  is  accepted, 
however  humble  it  may  be,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
service  to  the  community,  and  to  be  conscientiously 
performed. 

The  most  important  ideal,  presupposing  as  it  does  the 
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requisite  moral  and  intellectual  fitness  of  the  pupil,  is  that 
side  by  side  with,  and  in  fact  arising  out  of,  his  work,  and 
through  his  own  self-cultivation,  he  shall  feel  that  his  own 
personality  is  helping  forward  the  ideal  of  an  ennobled 
society. 

In  other  words,  the  requirements  of  education  are  : — 

(1)  Training  in  a  trade,  and  the  preparatory  training  for 
his  trade. 

(2)  The  ennoblement  of  his  trade  training. 

(3)  The  advancement  of  the  whole  community  in  which  his 
trade  or  calling  is  to  be  exercised. 

But  the  ennoblement  of  a  community  is  impossible 
without  first  ennobling  the  individuals  of  the  community ; 
therefore  the  moral  and  ethical  training  of  the  individual 
must  necessarily  precede.  It  follows  that  our  aim  must  be 
a  training  which  shall  give  scope  for  the  cultivation  and 
practical  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  consideration  for  others, 
devotion,  and  constancy,  and  for  the  formation  of  an  un- 
selfish character.  But  nothing  requires  more  thorough  and 
fundamental  work  than  just  this  kind  of  Character  Training, 
for  we  are  now  up  against  the  difficult  barrier  of  the  scholar's 
own  egoism.  The  other  more  material  teaching  is  com- 
paratively easy. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  THE  TRADE  SCHOOL: 
"  OUR  PROBLEM  "  AGAIN. 

AFTER  this  description  of  German  trade  schools,  we  return 
once  more  to  consider  the  picture  of  "  Our  Problem,"  and  to 
the  disappointing  realities  which  he  represents  in  England 
to-day.  It  is  clear  that,  as  he  there  stands,  he  is  very  far 
from  being  a  fit  subject  for  a  trade  school  such  as  we  have 
outlined. 

The  trouble  is  that  he  is  now  wasting  what  he  has  learnt 
at  the  elementar}*  school ;  that  he  has  not  chosen  a  trade, 
that  he  has  entered  a  blind-alley  occupation,  and  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  partake  in  further  voluntary  educational 
measures.  In  some  way,  therefore,  the  number  of  such 
lads  must  be  diminished,  and  this  again  has  been  recognised 
in  Germany. 

THE  "  BLIND-ALLEY  "  OCCUPATION  :    ITS  DISAPPEARANCE 
IN  GERMANY. 

How,  in  fact,  have  the  Germans  tackled  this  problem  of 
reducing  the  number  of  blind-alley  occupations,  and  of 
attracting  children  into  skilled  employment  ? 

The  answer  is  twofold  : 

By  their  elementary  school  organisation  ;  notably 

(A)  by  the  eighth  year  classes — as  found  in  Munich  ; 

and 

(B)  by  various  voluntary  institutions   in    connection 

with  the   work  of  the  school — best  seen  in 
Diisseldorf. 
These  two  answers  we  now  describe. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ORGANISATION. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  eighth  year 
classes  in  the  educational  system  at  Munich,  it  is  necessary 
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to  have  some  idea  of  the  municipal  elementary  schools  as 
such. 

The  schools  commence  at  eight  o'clock.  Children  have 
to  be  up  in  the  morning,  and  in  bed  in  good  time  at  night. 
"  A  child's  place  at  eight  o'clock  is  in  bed,"  said  the  head- 
master. In  Munich  (not  all  over  Germany),  no  school 
children  may  frequent  a  public  place  of  amusement  after 
8  p.m.  The  school  authorities'  control  is  the  same  as  the 
police  control.  The  idea  of  twopenny  music-halls  for 
children  was  received  by  the  headmaster  with  loud  laughter, 
when  asked  whether  that  was  prevalent.  Juvenile  street 
vendors,  of  course,  are  not  permitted.  The  formation  of 
good  habits  is  part  of  the  children's  school  training. 

"  Manners  Maketh  Man." 

One  of  the  subjects  taught  is  behaviour.  The  common 
courtesies  which  are  expected  in  young  persons  are  taught 
in  the  school.  How  to  address  an  older  person — how  to 
enter  or  to  leave  a  room.  We  were  always  first  formally 
introduced  to  the  teachers  of  the  classes  when  entering  the 
class-room,  the  children  rose,  and  afterwards  on  meeting  us 
in  other  places  in  the  school,  or  outside  in  the  street,  saluted 
politely,  the  girls  with  a  curtsey,  the  boys  by  raising  their 
caps,  and  it  was  expected  that  we  should  raise  our  hats  in 
like  manner. 

The  children  are  familiarised  with  cleanliness.  One  and  a 
half  millions  of  spray  baths  are  given  to  70,000  children 
annually,  twenty  baths  per  year  per  scholar.  Great  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  question  of  cleanliness,  and  proper 
use  of  sanitary  appliances.  They  hold  that  the  school  is 
the  place  where  it  should  be  taught,  when  the  children  fail 
to  learn  it  at  home.  The  w.c.'s  are  inside  the  buildings — 
of  the  usual  domestic  type,  and  quite  sweet  and  clean. 
The  habit  of  cleanliness  in  the  school  is  held  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  practical  benefits  for  the  children.  We 
heard  a  master  tell  a  child  to  pick  up  a  stray  piece  of  paper 
in  the  playground.  He  remarked,  "  The  school  is  the  training 
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ground  in  cleanliness  and  tidiness."  Baskets  are  provided 
in  the  kindergarten  schools  for  the  infants  to  place  their 
luncheon  papers  in  after  their  meal. 

The  general  idea  is  for  the  children  to  learn  by  practice 
and  by  experience,  not  by  verbal  teaching. 

One  is  struck  by  the  better  buildings  and  more  complete 
fitments  of  the  Munich  council  schools,  also  by  the  neatness, 
cleanliness  and  behaviour  of  the  scholars,  which  is  what  one 
might  expect,  seeing  that  in  Bavaria,  though  not  throughout 
Germany,  all  children  attend  council  schools,  whether 
children  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  of  the  day  labourer.  They 
all  attend  side  by  side  from  their  sixth  year  for  three  years 
to  the  completed  ninth  year,  when  those  preparing  for  the 
universities  leave  the  elementary  schools,  and  go  to  the 
equivalents  of  the  English  "  public  schools."  There  are  no 
other  preparatory  schools  in  Munich.  One  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  this  feature.  It  is  only  a  natural  result, 
that  if  the  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  know  their  own 
children  are  attending  the  council  schools,  they  will  see  to  it 
that  the  schools  are  clean,  well-warmed,  and  well-staffed, 
and  that  the  other  children  are  not  allowed  to  come  in  a 
filthy  condition. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  elementary 
school.  Its  main  function  is  to  foster  a  taste  for  some  form 
of  definite  work,  for  some  definite  trade,  and  to  gain  the 
boy's  interest  through  practical  activity  while  actually  at 
school.  With  this  object,  special  eighth  year  classes  are 
formed,  which  boys  attend  during  their  leaving  year. 

In  a  word,  the  object  of  the  Munich  elementary  school  is 
to  form  habits  of  good  sound  workmanship,  of  accuracy,  and 
conscientiousness. 

It  is  a  crime  to  set  up  the  principle  of  industrial  training 
not  based  upon  these  characteristics.  Their  experiments 
show  that  even  with  six-year-olds  this  demand  did  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  joy  of  the  work ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seemed  to  increase  enthusiasm  from  month  to  month. 
This  has  convinced  them  that  from  the  very  beginning  we 
must  carry  out  the  work  in  this  spirit. 
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(A)  EIGHTH  YEAR  CLASSES  AT  MUNICH. 

On  the  opposite  page  will  be  found  two  photographs  to 
illustrate  the  system  of  these  eighth  year  classes.  In  the 
one  are  shown  boys  engaged  on  wood  work,  and  in  the 
other  they  are  engaged  on  metal  work.  They  use  the  trade 
school  workshops,  and  they  thus  acquire  the  tastes  and 
aptitude  for  practical  work  as  such.  They  can  then  adapt 
themselves  in  after  life  to  any  practical  vocation  ;  if  only 
that  of  a  handyman  at  home — "  a  mechanic  "  in  the  house. 

During  five  months  of  the  year  they  attend  at  the  wood- 
working shop,  and  five  months  at  the  metal-working  shop  ; 
they  attend  the  workshop  only  five  hours  weekly,  as  they 
also  learn  chemistry,  physics,  drawing  and  other  subjects 
during  this  leaving  year.  But  these  five  hours  serve  their 
purpose.  They  give  the  boys  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  of 
creating  something  with  their  own  hands,  of  having  a  definite 
end  in  view,  of  daily  improvement  through  training,  and  of 
the  satisfaction  of  "  something  attempted,  something  done," 
which  is  the  essence  of  all  real  success  in  life.  Moreover 
they  learn  there  first  not  to  work  from  selfish  motives ;  but 
among,  with  the  help  of,  and  for  others. 

The  Effect  of  the  Eighth  Year  Classes. 

In  order  to  show  the  astonishing  effect  of  this  system,  the 
following  outline  of  its  progress  may  be  given  :— 

In  1894  . .          . .          . .     Voluntary       eighth       year 

classes  were  formed. 
They  were  poorly  attended. 

In  1898  ..          ..          ..     One  thousand  scholars  went 

to  blind  occupations  or  to 
none. 

In  1900  (six  years  later)       . .     Practical  work  was  intro- 
duced. 
They  flourished. 

In  1907  (thirteen  years  later) .     After  six  years'  experience 

they    were    made    com- 
pulsory. 

The  above  is  an  illustration  of  the  natural  growth  towards 
compulsory  education.  The  start  was  made  twenty  years 
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ago,  viz.,  in  1894,  when  attendance  in  the  elementary  school 
was  only  compulsory  in  Munich  up  to  thirteen  years  of  age, 
unlike  many  other  cities  of  Germany  where  the  age  was 
generally  fourteen,  similar  to  our  rule  here.  The  Munich 
authorities  anticipated  and  led  up  to  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  compulsory  elementary  education  by  establishing 
these  eighth  year  voluntary  classes,  starting  the  movement 
by  making  the  attendance  voluntary  for  boys  from  thirteen 
to  fourteen.  But  they  were  poorly  attended  until  thirteen 
years  ago,  i.e.,  in  1900,  when  practical  work  was  introduced. 
Then  the  attendance  of  these  classes  greatly  increased,  so 
that  in  1906,  after  six  years'  experience  of  practical  work, 
there  were  forty  voluntary  classes  in  the  forty-six  boys' 
schools,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1907  these  eighth  year 
classes  had  so  far  justified  themselves  during  their  thirteen 
years'  trial  as  to  warrant  the  attendance  being  made 
compulsory  for  all  boys. 

We  stated  on  p.  3  that  the  total  percentage  of  boys  who 
go  to  blind-alley  trades,  or  to  no  trade  at  all,  was  less  than 
8  per  cent.  This  is  the  percentage  of  all  boys  leaving  school 
at  fourteen,  but  some  of  them,  the  backward  ones,  would 
have  to  leave  when  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  class,  and  would 
consequently  not  reach  the  eighth  class. 

In  1908,  of  these  backward  boys  there  were  . .       1,000 

of  the  eighth  class  boys  there  were       . .      2,200 

3,200 


And  now  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  effect 
of  these  eighth  year  classes  was  upon  the  boys  of  Munich. 

In  1908,  out  of  these  2,200  eighth  class  boys  leaving 
school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  only  fifty  (or  2£  per  cent.) 
went  to  "blind-alley  "  trades,  or  to  run  the  streets. 

The  general  results  were  as  follow  : — 

In  1890  . .  1,000  boys  went  to  other  than  taught  trades, 
i.e.,  before  the  introduction  of 
practical  work. 

In  1896  . .  657  „  went  to  other  than  taught  trades 
under  the  voluntary  eighth  year 
class,  and  leaving  at  thirteen  years 
of  age. 
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In  1898  . .  250  boys  went  to  other  than  taught  trades 
under  the  compulsory  eighth-year 
class  at  fourteen  years  of  age. 

These  figures  are  so  startling  that  we  wrote  to 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  in  July,  1912,  to  inquire  if  correct. 
He  replied  that  they  were  quite  correct,  and  further  added 
in  January  of  this  year  that  these  good  results  still  continue. 

He  also  wrote  : — 

"  In  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  the  scholars  in  the 
compulsory  trade  schools  has  doubled,  but  the  number 
of  boys  who  went  to  '  blind-alley '  trades  from  the  eighth 
year  class  has  remained  the  same,  viz.,  50,  showing  that 
the  boys  now  go  straight  to  proper  trades." 

"  The  children  had  tasted  the  joy  of  solid,  practical  work, 
and  the  shunning  of  skilled  occupation  was  at  an  end." 

(B)    DUSSELDORF   METHODS. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  examine  the  various  baits 
employed  in  Germany  to  get  children  to  take  an  interest  in 
practical  work.  We  are  too  used  to  regarding  Germany  as 
a  country  which  is  governed  by  the  power  of  "  you  must," 
but  in  Diisseldorf  she  calls  to  her  aid  benign  municipal 
agencies  which  a  boy  may  use  or  refuse  as  he  chooses,  and 
which  should  excite  our  envy  and  emulation.  In  Munich 
such  agencies  are  part  of  the  school  curriculum  :  in  Diissel- 
dorf they  are  for  voluntary  acceptance  by  the  elementary 
school  children  in  their  free  time. 

The  Diisseldorf  methods  were  explained  to  us  by  the 
director  of  the  trade  schools,  and  are  also  described  in  their 
annual  report.  In  Diisseldorf,  as  in  Munich,  the  elementary 
school  children  become  familiar  with  the  workshops  of  the 
trade  schools,  during  the  time  they  are  still  attending  the 
elementary  school,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following 
instances  : — 

(i)  Voluntary  Drawing  and  Manual  Classes. 

These  classes  are  held  in  the  workshops  of  the  trade  school 
and  under  the  trade  school  committee. 
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The  object  of  the  classes  is  to  deal  with  the  unfortunate 
conditions  which  exist  among  many  scholars,  who  have  not 
the  inclination  to  follow  a  definite  trade.  These  classes 
awaken  an  inclination  for  skilled  trades,  for  it* is  a  well- 
known  experience  that  boys  who  have  received  good  and 
comprehensive  instruction  in  drawing  do  not  readily  take 
up  an  unskilled  occupation. 

The  school  boys  taste  the  pleasures  of  a  trade  before  they 
leave  school.  The  trade  school  workshops  are  thrown  open 
for  elementary  school  boys  aged  from  eleven  to  fourteen, 
in  which  they  may  roam  about  and  amuse  themselves. 
This  privilege  is  allowed  on  one  half-day  per  week,  viz., 
on  one  of  the  half-day  holidays,  either  Wednesday  or 
Saturday  afternoons,  and  on  condition  that  they  attend  a 
drawing  class — a  practical-work  drawing  class — on  the 
other  half-day  holiday  (Wednesday  or  Saturday,  as  the  case 
may  be) .  They  are  then  allowed  to  frequent  the  workshops, 
and  have  opportunity  hi  them  to  follow  their  own  fancy, 
merely  assisted  by  the  teachers  when  desired.  The  shops 
for  metal  work,  printing,  etc.,  and  the  laboratories  for 
chemistry,  physics  and  electricity,  are  all  open  for  them  to 
occupy  themselves  as  they  will.  The  teachers  leave  them 
alone  as  much  as  possible,  just  seeing  that  they  behave 
properly,  and  only  helping  them  when  desired.  The  boys 
start  by  making  toys,  and  by  working  out  their  own  ideas. 
The  real  attraction  is  the  creative  work  which  the  children 
are  allowed  to  initiate  and  to'amuse  themselves  with  in  the 
workshops  and  laboratories  of  the  trade  schools.  They  get 
keenly  interested  in  their  own  occupations,  and  are  educating 
themselves  at  the  same  time.  Experience  shows  that  they 
acquire  a  taste  for  a  proper  trade  instead  of  for  a  vaga- 
bond life.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  boys  attend  these 
classes.  All  who  would  attend  cannot  be  accommodated, 
because  the  rooms  are  already  full.  The  Diisseldorf  experi- 
ence is  the  same  as  in  Munich,  but  Munich  made  the  trial 
first,  and  on  a  much  more  costly  scale. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  these  shops  on  half-day  holiday 
afternoons,  the  Diisseldorf  elementary  school  lads  have  the 
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use  of  workshops  which  are  available  in  free  time,  mostly 
evenings.  In  these  workshops  are  tools,  benches  and 
appliances  for  metal  or  for  wood  work,  with  the  help  of  a 
teacher  when  young  amateurs  so  desire ;  but  the  idea  is 
just  the  same  as  in  their  Wednesday  or  Saturday  holiday 
afternoon  classes  already  described.  The  general  idea  is 
by  these  attractions  to  change  the  taste  of  such  boys  from 
"  blind-alley  "  occupations,  that  they  may  give  place  to 
lads  who  really  have  not  the  talent  for  skilled  trades.  This 
idea  is  held  to  be  economically  sound,  because  the  more 
talented  lads  who  happen  to  get  into  "blind-alley  "  employ- 
ment are  naturally  not  contented  in  their  jobs,  and  prove  a 
source  of  trouble  to  their  employers  in  the  question  of  wages, 
because  they  want  more  wages  than  the  job  is  worth.  This 
idea  of  providing  teachers  and  workshops  for  lads  to  work 
at  trades  other  than  their  own,  and  in  the  way  of  recreation 
or  hobbies,  is  probably  original  as  a  municipal  institution, 
but  it  is  a  good  investment,  in  so  far  as  its  effect  on  the 
"  Residuum  "  of  a  city  is  concerned,  i.e.,  on  "  Our  Problem." 
The  work  done  both  in  wood  and  metal  consisted  mostly 
of  household  appliances  for  home  use.  Boxes/  racks,  boot- 
jacks, tool  boxes,  fire  guards,  etc.,  which  lads  had  made  for 
their  own  homes,  or  as  presents  for  their  parents.  They 
showed  considerable  neatness,  good  workmanship  and 
finish. — It  is  by  such  measures  that  a  vagabond  life  is 
combated ;  and  this  benign  influence  over  the  lads  is 
maintained  in  the  trade  schools  by  the  municipality  until 
the  seventeenth  birthday,  when  the  character  is  formed. 

(2)   Youths'  Club. 

A  new  block  of  buildings  for  additional  trade  classes  has 
been  built  by  the  Municipality  of  Diisseldorf  at  a  cost  of 
£62,500;  also  connected  with  the  trade  classes  a  youths' 
home  or  club  for  the  scholars  is  in  course  of  erection,  at  a 
cost  of  £20,000.  This  youths'  club  house  will  contain  two 
gymnasiums,  dining-room,  music  room,  library,  large 
lecture  and  assembly  room,  six  small  committee  rooms  for 
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the  lads'  societies,  bowling  alleys,  dark  rooms  for  amateur 
photographing,  workshops  for  amateur  woodworkers  and 
metal  workers.  The  aim  of  the  "  home  "  is  to  combat  the 
evils  of  modern  factory  life,  and  the  loss  of  apprenticeship 
and  home  guidance,  by  providing  such  sensible  recreations 
and  ennobling  occupations,  to  help  the  youths  to  become 
good  citizens.  The  aim  goes  beyond  the  making  of  a  good 
workman,  and  specifically  aims  at  fitting  a  boy  by  means 
of  moral  and  sensible  equipment  to  become  a  good  citizen 
as  well. 


c  s. 
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BUT  the  foregoing  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which  the 
continuation  school  set  problems  to  the  elementary  school. 
In  all  directions  it  early  became  clear  that  reforms  were 
necessary,  and  in  Munich,  at  any  rate,  the  whole  curriculum 
was  thoroughly  overhauled. 

Instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  education  in  itself  from 
which  only  the  most  "  gifted  "  (interpreted  as  the  most 
intellectually  dexterous)  proceed  further  up  the  "  ladder," 
the  elementary  school  now  has  a  very  different  task  in  deal- 
ing with  "  Our  Problem."  It  properly  prepares  him  to 
receive  the  instruction  provided  at  the  compulsory  trade 
continuation  school.  It  gives  him  the  taste  for  a  trade. 
It  does  not  teach  him  a  trade.  It  does  not  specialise  for  a 
trade,  which  is  often  the  mistaken  ideal  of  the  English 
elementary  school.  It  gives  him  a  general,  practical  and 
technical  foundation  which  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  any 
trade  he  may  chance  to  follow. 

One  of  the  main  reforms  effected  concerned  the  true 
position  of  drawing  in  the  school.  Drawing  is  not  treated 
as  a  separate  subject,  but  as  an  important  help  in  general 
education,  and  a  means  for  acquiring  the  power  to  express 
oneself  graphically.  Drawing  ought  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  expression  in  all  other  subjects  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  old  saying,  "  Every  lesson  a  lesson  in  speech,"  is  trans- 
formed by  Dr.  Kerschensteiner — "  Every  subject  a  subject 
in  drawing."  In  this  way,  drawing  gives  an  excellent 
schooling  in  observation,  and  an  admirable  check  on 
accuracy  of  visual  perception.  In  Munich  it  takes  its  place 
in  observation  lessons  in  the  form  of  memory  drawing,  and 
it  is  practised  in  all  subjects  as  a  means  of  illustration  and 
expression.  When  planning  observation  lessons,  the  curricu- 
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lum  keeps  in  view  the  possibilities  for  the  child's  activities. 
We  find  the  following  subjects  for  drawing  are  mentioned  : — 

First  year,  six  to  seven  years  of  age.  From  the  infants' 
room  to  the  school  room — At  the  school  playground — In  the 
street — In  the  tram — After  Christmas — On  the  ice — At  the 
needlewoman's  (girls) — In  the  church — At  the  aquarium — In 
the  school  garden — At  the  aviary — In  the  meadow — At  the 
fruit  woman's — At  the  peasant's  cottage — The  doll,  and  so 
on  in  the  various  ages. 

The  child  visualises  and  draws  from  memory  what  he 
knows  about  the  above  subjects — there  is  no  attempt  to  get 
a  correct  representation  at  this  stage — he  is  encouraged  to 
commence  giving  graphical  "  representation,"  not  copying 
objects,  until  after  the  fourth  school  year  (nine  to  ten  years 
of  age),  when  systematic  drawing  instruction  first  begins, 
and  memory  drawing  is  placed  in  the  background.  The 
aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  cultivate  the  faculty  of  Visual 
Presentation,  and  to  develop  in  the  earlier  stages  the  power 
of  expressing  the  same  graphically.  It  also  serves  to  pro- 
mote the  faculty  of  observation  and  aesthetic  feeling.  This 
object  is  carried  out  as  much  as  possible,  in  connection  with 
all  subjects  of  instruction.  Therefore,  in  the  lower  classes 
drawing  is  combined  with  observation  lessons,  in  the  middle 
classes  with  lessons  on  the  locality,  and  in  the  upper  classes 
with  physics,  manual  training,  and  handwork.  On  account 
of  the  natural  difference  which  exists  in  the  endowment  of 
boys  and  girls,  decorative  brush-drawing  is  emphasised  more 
in  girls'  than  in  boys'  classes. 

In  the  four  lower  and  middle  classes,  the  instruction  is 
confined  to  memory  drawing ;  in  the  four  upper  classes, 
memory  drawing  is  combined  with  drawing  from  the  actual 
object,  which  gradually  becomes  the  chief  exercise ;  and  in 
the  eighth  class,  drawing  in  free  perspective,  including  also 
drawings  of  ground  plan,  elevation  and  end-elevation. 

In  the  first  to  the  fifth  classes,  the  instruction  is  given  as 
class  teaching,  from  then  onwards  it  is,  according  to  need, 
either  group  or  individual  instruction. 

In  the  case  of  quite  exceptional  talent,  instruction  at  the 
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central  drawing  school  is  to  be  recommended,  after  con- 
ference with  the  school  authorities. 

The  outcome  of  this  system  is  that  the  boy  receives  a 
grounding  in  drawing  which  fits  him  primarily  for  his  vocation 
as  a  worker.  The  artistic  side  is  secondary.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  confuse  this  clear  and  definite  aim  of  the  school 
by  mixing  it  with  the  other  aim,  viz.,  that  of  catering  for 
possible  artists  and  designers,  for  whom  different  institu- 
tions, with  which  we  deal  on  page  42,  are  provided. 


"GENERAL"    CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

OF  course  there  remain  some,  who,  in  spite  of  all  measures, 
still  adopt  those  occupations  most  properly  regarded  as 
unskilled,  and  for  these,  special  continuation  classes  along- 
side the  trade  classes  are  organised.  These  schools  are 
also  attended  by  boys  who  have  not  yet  chosen  a  definite 
trade,  but  are  in  search  of  one.  Again  to  take  the  example 
of  Diisseldorf  : — 

In  various  quarters  of  the  town,  eleven  classes  are  held 
for  the  youths  of  the  unskilled  trades,  such  as  messengers, 
office  attendants,  pages,  young  labourers,  casual  workers, 
and  those  not  in  any  trade.  Over  2,500  receive  four  hours 
"  general  "  instruction.  The  temptation  is  for  youths  to 
start  at  any  sort  of  odd  job,  the  better  pay  for  the  immediate 
present  tempting  them  to  sacrifice  their  future.  One  of  the 
aims  of  these  "  general  "  trade  schools  is  to  combat  this 
evil.  They  are  taught  German,  arithmetic,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  arithmetic,  the  subject  of  proper 
book-keeping  is  emphasised.  It  is  carried  right  through  the 
three  years,  because  a  constant  and  a  thorough  practice  is 
regarded  as  of  more  use  than  simply  the  understanding  or 
comprehension  of  principles.  In  the  classes  for  unskilled 
workers  the  instruction  in  this  subject  aims  at  the  students 
becoming  used  to  a  regular  entry  of  all  their  personal 
expenditure.  In  the  first  year,  the  scholar  must  enter  in  a 
little  memorandum  book  his  accounts  with  respect  to  his 
pocket  money.  In  the  second  year  he  enters  his  total 
earnings  and  spendings,  as  concerns  his  maintenance  and 
expenses  as  an  individual.  This  system  is  adopted  in  order 
to  convince  him  that  he  still  depends  upon  his  parents,  and 
to  show  him  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  maintain  himself 
individually,  as  is  so  frequently  the  idea  when  young 
persons  commence  to  earn  money  and  to  have  the  handling 
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of  it.  In  this  way  he  is  shown  by  the  figures  that  his 
maintenance  will  still  for  a  considerable  time  form  part  of 
the  general  housekeeping  expenses  shared  in  the  home  by  his 
parents.  In  the  third  year  he  is  taught  how  the  income  of  a 
working  man's  family  can  best  be  used  in  certain  proportions 
for  rent,  food,  clothes,  amusements,  etc. 

Similar  classes  exist  in  most  towns,  and  in  many  cases 
efforts  are  made  to  render  even  these  occupations  as 
"  skilled  "  as  possible.  Thus,  in  Berlin,  messenger  boys  in 
particular  are  encouraged  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their 
work,  by  special  lessons  bearing  on  all  their  activities  in 
connection  with  post,  registration,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
things  which  may  be  done  either  carelessly  and  stupidly,  or 
intelligently  and  in  a  conscientious  spirit.  And  in  the  course 
even  of  these  lessons,  many  an  opportunity  arises  of  arousing 
a  wider  and  more  human  interest,  or  pointing  to  the  higher 
things  of  life,  all  of  which  must  have  their  gradual  effect. 
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VOLUNTARY   ADVANCED   CLASSES   FOR  ADULTS. 

WE  now  pass  to  yet  a  third  supplementary  institution 
connected  with  the  compulsory  day  trade  continuation 
schools.  Just  as  the  education  of  the  worker  is  not  regarded 
as  beginning  with  his  fourteenth  year,  but  as  we  have  shown, 
necessitates  an  adequate  preliminary  training  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  so  the  continuation  school  provides  for 
youths  of  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary training  to  enable  them  properly  to  benefit  by  the 
instruction  offered  in  higher  voluntary  classes  connected 
with  the  schools.  Without  the  proper  preliminary  training 
such  higher  instruction  would  be  wasted  on  them. 

Connected  with  all  trade  schools  we  find  advanced  trade 
classes  taught  by  advanced  teachers.  These  are  either  in 
the  same  building,  or,  in  many  cases,  are  carried  on  at  a 
special  advanced  trade  school,  magnificently  equipped  with 
workshops  and  lecture  rooms.  Such  buildings  are  to  be 
found,  for  example,  at  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  Leipzic,  to 
mention  only  three  which  impress  one  by  the  variety  of 
their  efforts  to  meet  this  demand.  Thus  Herr  Back, 
director  of  the  trade  school  in  Frankfort,  organises  classes 
for  any  group  of  six  master-workmen  who  will  come  together 
for  such  a  purpose. 

But  it  is  at  Munich  that  these  classes  are  most  efficiently 
connected  with  the  whole  trades  school  continuation  system. 
Any  workman  who  has  been  through  these  trade  schools, 
and  is  interested  in  his  work,  can  attend  these  voluntary 
classes  at  a  nominal  charge.  In  Munich  it  is  about  2os. 
per  session  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay.  Take  for 
instance,  the  class  for  decorators  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph opposite.  They  are  divided  into  two  sections,  (A) 
and  (B). 
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(A)  Sunday,  and  week  evening  classes  for  journeymen  and 
master-workmen  who  are  "  in  work  "  (ten  to  thirteen  hours 
weekly) . 

On  week  evenings     . .  7  p.mj  to    9  o'clock,  summer. 

Sundays         . .          . .  8  a.m.  „  12          ,, 

„  ..          .-.          ..     9  a.m.  ,,  12.30     ,,     winter. 

The  practical  work  is  usually  done  on  Sunday  morning, 
and  the  class  is  limited  to  the  men  who  have  attended  the 
week  evening  drawing  classes  for  a  number  of  hours. 

(B)  Day  classes  for  journeymen  and  master- workmen  who 
are  not  "  in  work  "  (forty-eight  hours  weekly).     At  these 
classes  the  master-workmen  pass  their  examination,  and  they 
alone  are  permitted  to  employ  apprentices.1 

The  trade  teachers  are  experts  in  their  trades,  and  teach 
them  commercially.  They  are  required  by  the  municipality 
to  work  for  customers,  to  visit  exhibitions,  and  generally  to 
keep  abreast  of  and  up-to-date  in  commercial  requirements, 
in  order  to  avoid  lapsing  into  what  they  know  as  "  school- 
master "  teachers.  The  municipality  provides  the  teacher 
with  free  use  of  his  school- workshop,  tools,  fire  and  gas,  but 
not  materials.  He  employs  and  he  pays  his  scholars  when 
engaged  on  commercial  work  for  sale.  Students  may  not 
sell  their  own  work  to  the  public ;  they  may  take  it  home 
marked  with  the  school  stamp,  but  they  have  to  pay  for 
materials.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  persistently  the 
aim  is  maintained  that  these  classes  are  intended  for  work- 
men and  not  for  designers.  They  are  for  the  executants, 
not  for  the  originators — for  the  hands,  not  for  the  heads. 
The  two  aims  are  kept  separate,  and  not  mixed  up  to  the 
detriment  of  each. 

One  sees  this  specialised  instruction  as  a  characteristic  of 
German  methods  right  through.  The  Berlin  School  for 
Handworkers  places  this  view  in  the  forefront : — 

"  For  the  designer,  that  is  the  man  who  has  to  provide 
the  designs  for  the  workman  to  execute,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  shall  have  received  a  good  education,  and  be  specially 
gifted  with  the  natural  talent  of  a  designer,  and  afterwards 

1  See  Appendix  I.,  p.  78. 
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taught  by  masters  who  are  capable  of  imparting  their 
knowledge  and  skill,  which  would  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
workman  less  gifted  and  less  thoroughly  prepared  to 
receive  it." 

We  must  remember  that  if  pupils  are  not  sufficiently 
trained,  and  not  properly  prepared  for  a  higher  education, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  offer  such  an  education  to  them. 

There  is  a  distinct  "  shop  "  atmosphere  connected  with 
these  trade  schools.  Time,  price,  and  the  newest  methods 
for  time-saving  and  production  are  kept  in  view.  This  was 
particularly  noticeable  when  a  teacher  from  Munich  visited 
our  works  in  Birmingham.  He  constantly  picked  up  pieces 
of  work  in  process  of  manufacture  enquiring,  "  What  is  the 
price?"  "What  does  that  cost  to  produce?"  "How  long 
do  you  take  to  make  that  ?  "  When  this  was  commented 
upon  his  answer  was:  "  Yes,  I  travel  to  learn,  so  that  I  may 
help  my  pupils  in  their  trade."  And  his  willingness  to 
teach  was  equal  to  his  desire  to  know,  for  when  departing, 
and  after  visiting  one  of  our  art-smith  classes,  he  offered  to 
spend  his  next  vacation  in  our  art  school,  and  to  teach  our 
art  smiths  anything  he  knew,  free ;  only  charging  his  expenses, 
as  a  mark  of  goodwill  towards  us.  This  was  no  small 
offer  from  so  good  a  man.  He  presented  us  with  a  bit  of  his 
own  work,  a  rose  wrought  out  of  a  piece  of  round  bar  iron, 
without  a  single  wreld,  in  one  and  a  half  hours  (see  photo). 
The  rose  is  five  inches  in  diameter  and  the  sketches  on  the 
photo  indicate  the  method  of  production.  It  is  an  evidence 
that  our  blacksmiths  are  at  a  disadvantage  for  the  want  of 
such  schools  as  the  Munich  smiths  possess. 

The  other  photograph  shows  his  pupils  at  work.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  these  men  are  enthusiastic  in  their  school. 
In  this  photo  are  to  be  seen  men  who  have  passed  their 
examination  as  master-workmen l  and  are  commencing 
business  for  themselves,  yet  men  who  may  well  have  com- 
menced as  poor  as  "  Our  Problem." 

1  See  Appendix  I. 


SCHOOLS   FOR  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

So  far,  we  have  been  considering  chiefly  the  education  of 
the  "  hands  "  of  the  community  rather  than  the  "  heads." 
But  the  German  system,  though  it  thus  succeeds  in  reaching 
every  worker,  in  many  respects  commands  even  more 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  it  provides  for  and 
encourages  those  who  display  particular  technical  or  artistic 
ability. 

In  this  matter,  Germany  long  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
system  of  schools  for  the  training  of  the  leaders  of  industry 
which  she  has  been  rapidly  developing  during  the  past  few 
years.  As  Dr.  Reynolds,  late  Principal  of  the  Manchester 
Institute  of  Technology,  remarked  in  his  address  to  the 
Imperial  Educational  Conference  in  1911  : — 

"  It  was  to  education,  thorough  and  far  reaching,  that 
these  wise  councillors  looked  for  the  means  whereby  their 
nation  should  regain  and  enhance  its  position  in  Europe  and 
the  world.  In  no  other  way  can  the  phenomenal  advance 
of  the  German  nation  be  explained." 

To-day,  wherever  there  is  an  industry  of  any  importance, 
special  schools  have  been  established  to  assist  its  progress, 
and  to  bring  up  a  new  generation  acquainted  with  the 
latest  methods  in  the  best  possible  working  conditions. 
Thus  we  find  a  group  of  textile  schools  scattered  over 
different  parts  of  Germany  at  Berlin,  Crefeld,  Elberfeld, 
Miilheim,  Reutlingen,  Chemnitz,  Miinchberg,  etc. 

There  are  similar  groups  of  building  trades  schools  and 
machine  trades  schools  and  so  forth  ;  altogether  nearly  two 
hundred  such  special  higher  schools  (apart  from  the  technical 
and  commercial  universities)  might  be  mentioned,  in  many 
cases  intimately  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  educational 
system,  and  especially  with  the  continuation  schools. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  for  England  are,  however,  the 
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higher  schools  for  industrial  art,  which  cultivate  the  faculty 
of  imagination  and  conception  rather  than  the  technical 
excellence  of  craftsmanship.  These  schools  are  split  up 
into  two  grades,  one  known  as  "  Special,"  is  organised  for 
the  furtherance  of  artistic  and  technical  skill  in  the  craft  of 
some  particular  trade ;  the  other,  and  the  more  usual,  is 
called  "  General." 

A  good  example  of  the  "  Special  "  art -industrial  school  is 
to  be  found  at  Pforzheim,  a  town  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  workers  in  the  jewellery  and  allied  trades.  In  this 
"  Special  "  school  the  particular  interests  of  the  jewellery 
trade  and  the  training  of  expert  "  hands  "  for  this  trade, 
form  part  of  its  function  ;  its  other  function  being  the 
training  of  "  heads  "  and  of  designers  for  the  same  trade. 
Another  is  to  be  found  at  Solingen  (small  iron  work), 
Dresden  (graphical  work),  Bunzlau  (pottery),  etc. 

The  aim  of  such  a  school  is  clearly  stated  in  the  Pforzheim 
prospectus  : — 

"  The  Arts  and  Industries  School  of  Pforzheim  is  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  people  to  become 
thoroughly  efficient  as  workmen,  foremen,  designers, 
modellers,  engravers,  and  chasers,  of  such  a  kind  as  are 
required  by  the  metal  industries  of  Pforzheim." 

The  school  is  amply  equipped  and  specialised  within  itself 
for  all  branches  of  the  jewellery  trade.  It  is  housed  in  a 
large  fine  building,  and  is  supported  jointly  by  the  State 
and  by  the  municipality.  It  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1834,  and  consequently  is  the  result  of  eighty  years  of 
gradual  progress. 

A  good  example  of  the  other  kind  of  art-industrial  school, 
known  as  "  General,"  may  be  found  in  Diisseldorf,  but  one 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  every  large  centre.  Its  object  is  : 

"  To  educate  persons  engaged  in  the  art  handicrafts  and 
art  industries,  who,  by  their  favourable  position  hi  their 
businesses,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  affect  the  production 
of  good  wares.  It  educates  those  whose  occupation  is  to 
work  as  originators,  and  it  gives  them  such  a  training  as  will 
bring  them  '  on  top/  both  artistically  and  practically." 
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Here  we  see  a  school  which  is  not  organised  for  workmen, 
but  for  originators.  It  is  not  adapted  to  every  student.  He 
must  be  suitably  educated  to  a  certain  standard.  He  can 
only  join  the  class  which  the  director  considers  he  is  suited 
to  benefit  by.  He  is  expected  to  complete  a  course  of  about 
three  years.  The  courses  are  intended  for  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  chiefs  of  businesses,  and  not  for  workmen,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  class  for  decorative  interior  painters. 

The  staff  is  small,  compact,  well  paid.  The  cost  per 
annum  per  scholar  is  £25,  ex  capital  charges,  and  care  is 
taken  that  waste  does  not  occur  in  educating  pupils  who 
cannot  adequately  benefit  by  the  highly  specialised  instruc- 
tion which  is  provided. 
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IT  must  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said  that 
Germany  not  only  has  the  foundations  of  a  very  efficient 
system  of  trade  continuation  schools,  but  that  both  the  State 
and  the  people  are  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of  these 
schools  and  ready  to  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  maintain 
their  efficiency  and  to  secure  yet  further  advances. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  attitude  of 
the  authorities  is  seen  by  the  opportunities  which  they  give 
for  travelling  on  the  part  of  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may 
keep  up-to-date  with  any  new  improvement.  A  glance  over 
their  published  school  reports  and  financial  statements  will 
show  that  these  "  study  journeys  "  are  regularly  taken,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  teachers'  pleasant  duties,  and  that 
visits  of  teachers  to  other  towns  are  constantly  made.  The 
following  is  a  quotation  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Soling  en 
Industrial  Art  School : — 

"  At  the  request  of  the  Minister  for  Trade  and  Commerce, 
the  director  attended  the  Brussels  Exhibition  for  fourteen 
days  to  assist  on  the  International  jury.  He  also  took  a 
three  weeks'  journey  to  Paris,  Thiers,  Zurich  and  Munich, 
to  study  the  industrial  art  schools  and  exhibitions  in  the 
steel  wares  trade. 

"  The  teachers,  Wolff  and  Woenne  and  Offenbach,  studied 
the  International  Exhibition  in  Brussels  for  five  days. 

"  Engineer  Horn  visited  Hamburg  for  three  days  to 
inspect  the  wharves,  etc.,  and  took  a  nine  days'  course  of 
instruction  hi  the  '  Autogene  Metal  Working  Process/  which 
was  held  in  Cologne,  by  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce." 

This  is  in  order  to  properly  teach  pupils  at  trade  schools. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  not  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  Their  experience  has  shown 
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that  trade  or  vocational  schools  are  apt  to  lapse  into 
academicism,  and  are  then  a  failure. 

It  was  not  until  the  control  was  shifted  from  the  Board  of 
Education  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Commerce  that  things 
righted  themselves  in  Prussia.  Now,  in  all  questions  relating 
to  Trade  Schools  the  final  authority  in  Prussia  is  the  Minister 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

A  good  example  of  the  general  feeling  towards  education 
is  provided  by  Diisseldorf  in  the  centre  of  an  industrial 
area. 

In  1910  a  deputation  visited  this  city  from  Birmingham, 
and  since  that  time  (as  the  Director  of  Trade  Schools  informs 
us)  their  continuation  trade  schools  have  developed  with 
rapid  strides,  and  are  very  popular  except  with  small 
employers  who  only  employ  one  or  two,  or  a  few  hands. 
These  opposed  and  protested  against  the  measures  for 
educating  their  hands,  probably  regarding  the  progress  they 
made  with  jealousy  ;  but  large  employers  and  factory  owners 
are  very  favourable,  because  of  the  more  employable  nature 
of  their  hands  after  a  three  years'  training  at  a  school.  The 
regular  ratepayer  is  very  favourable,  if  only  because  he 
can  see  the  good  effect  of  education  upon  the  masses  from 
a  social  point  of  view. 

I 

The  cost  of  Trade  Schools  in  1912  was      . .         . .      11,050 

»  „  „        in  1913     „       •  •          •  •      14.75° 

Being  34  per  cent,  increase  on  1912,  an  increase  of. .     ^3,700 

This  sum  was  voted,  and  so  popular  is  the  question 
that  a  councillor  who  voted  against  it  would  probably  lose 
his  seat  on  the  council.  Still  further  extensions,  involving 
greatly  increased  expenditure,  are  already  in  prospect. 

Not  only  in  Germany,  but  on  all  hands,  do  we  see  how 
other  countries  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
education  of  their  workers. 

By  the  kindness  of  Herr  Back,  Director  of  the  Trade  School 
at  Frankfurt  a/M.,  we  are  able  to  show  opposite  p.  iii. 
a  photograph  of  the  new  continuation  school  at  Vienna, 
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erected  by  the  municipality.  It  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  to  these  schools  on  the  Continent. 
Five  thousand  two  hundred  pupils  can  here  receive  instruc- 
tion at  one  time  and  a  lift  is  situated  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  capable  of  taking  up  forty  scholars,  a  whole  class, 
at  one  time.  The  building  is  magnificently  equipped  with 
workshops. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  financial  sacrifices  which 
Germany  is  making  to  consolidate  and  improve  her  splendid 
trade  school  organisation,  it  seems  absurd  to  suggest  that 
England,  a  much  richer  country,  cannot  find  some  means  of 
providing  herself  with  institutions  for  which  her  need  is  now 
so  great. 

If  she  neglects  her  opportunity,  she  must  inevitably  accept 
the  position  of  a  country  which  is  inferior  in  skill  and 
intellect,  without  the  advantages  which  the  better  educated 
and  trained  nations,  who  have  made  the  necessary  sacrifices, 
will  naturally  enjoy. 
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THE  ENGLISH  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  EDUCATION, 

THE  characteristic  English  attitude  towards  education  is 
one  which  is  only  natural  for  a  nation  which  started  com- 
pulsory elementary  education  one  hundred  years  later  than 
Germany. 

We  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  cost  and  sacrifice 
involved  in  a  complete  and  thorough-going  system  is  a  good 
investment,  because  we  have  not  yet  given  it  a  proper  trial. 
We  have  not  yet  sufficiently  the  conviction  that  a  sound 
education  of  the  worker  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
nation,  because  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience. 

It  is  only  the  few  who  are  in  earnest — the  many  are 
apathetic  or  even  antagonistic. 

The  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  adopt  the  attitude,  "  What 
was  good  enough  for  my  father's  good  enough  for  me."  Or, 
as  Mr.  Punch  illustrates  it,  where  a  village  gathering  of 
matrons  are  criticising  the  advent  of  a  new  local  doctor, 
one  of  them  scornfully  remarks,  "  Him  talk  to  me  about 
babies,  me,  the  mother  of  ten  and  buried  nine !  " 

That  is  the  characteristic  attitude  of  those  who  have  not 
tested  the  pleasures  of  knowledge. 

Another  section  is,  at  any  rate,  profoundly  dissatisfied. 
Our  leaders,  and  those  best  qualified  to  know,  describe  our 
system  as  "  Chaotic,"  as  "If  it  can  be  called  a  system,"  as 
"  A  scrappy  system  "  ;  and  are  keenly  desirous  of  mending  it. 

Important  changes  proposed  in  Parliament  from  time  to 
time  are  sadly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  public  opinion 
and  the  support  of  the  electors.  Will  the  majority  favour 
the  university,  or  will  the  trade  school  receive  their 
support  ? 

A  large  section  of  the  community  is  in  favour  of  compul- 
sory continuation  schools,  with  thevaguest  notions  as  towhat 
they  really  mean— of  the  cost  to  ratepayers — the  sacrifice 
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to  parents,  to  lads  and  to  employers — the  difference  between 
day  and  evening  classes.  They  imagine  it  only  means  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  system  into  operation  as  it 
exists  in  Germany.  They  have  quite  erroneous  ideas  as  to 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  compulsory  movement  in  that 
country,  and  even  public  men,  who  ought  to  be  better 
informed,  do  not  hesitate  to  make  quite  wrong  statements 
as  to  fact. 

Others  again  hold  that  an  art  education,  such  as  is  given 
at  art  schools  to  lads  just  leaving  the  elementary  schools, 
is  a  sufficient  education  in  itself.  They  smile  at  the  idea  of 
civics  and  of  citizenship  being  introduced.  Their  idea  is 
to  "  cultivate  the  imagination,"  forgetting  that  an  art 
education  by  no  means  leads  of  itself  to  good  action.  An 
art  education  cannot  possibly  bring  about  convincing  results 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  a  city. 

Yet  another  section,  viz.,  the  boys  themselves,  attend 
evening  classes  under  the  idea  that  they  are  conferring  a 
favour  on  someone  by  their  attendance.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  our  evening  art  classes  is  at  present  harmful 
to  the  real  welfare  of  the  community  and  needs  changing— 
we  need  to  realise  that  a  proper  and  suitable  education 
concerns  every  one's  interest — that  it  is  our  scrappy  system 
which  leads  to  waste  of  money  and  to  unconvincing  results. 


CONFUSION  OF  IDEALS   IN   ENGLAND. 

AT  a  time  when  there  appears  to  be  a  widespread  opinion 
that  the  ideal  of  the  working  classes  should  be  for  all  their 
children  to  reach  the  university,  and  that  our  education 
system  should  be  so  planned  that  our  continuation  schools 
may  primarily  form  stepping-stones  to  the  university,  it 
cannot  be  too  emphatically  pointed  out  that  the  scheme 
as  thus  formulated  depends  on  a  most  pernicious  misunder- 
standing of  the  relations  of  labour  and  learning. 

Everything  should,  of  course,  be  done  to  enable  the  boy 
or  girl  talented  in  this  particular  direction  to  pass  up 
through  the  middle  schools  to  the  university,  but  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  infinitely  more  important  problem 
of  the  right  organisation  of  the  middle  school  system.  For 
90  per  cent,  of  the  community  a  university  education  is 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  and  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  working  men  either  do  or  are  likely  to  desire 
to  get  to  the  universities.  Though  the  laudable  ambition 
of  the  small  minority  should  receive  every  possible  encourage- 
ment, it  is  unfair  to  sacrifice  the  very  large  majority  for  the 
sake  of  so  few.  Moreover,  the  point  of  view  here  combated 
is  due  to  a  wrong  idea  of  labour,  as  something  essentially 
inferior  to  learning  and  especially  to  book  learning.  An 
alternative  "  ideal "  for  labour  is  the  one  which  sees  the 
solution  of  the  problem  in  two  directions :  (i.)  that  the 
worker  shall  once  again  be  enabled  to  take  pleasure  in  his 
work  ;  (ii.)  that  the  number  of  mechanical  and  purely 
distasteful  operations  in  a  trade  shall  be  diminished  by 
improvements  in  technique  of  every  sort.  These  two  ideas 
have  often  been  put  forward  in  a  visionary  way  by  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  thinkers,  and  to  admirers  of  William 
Morris  they  will  be  especially  familiar.  But  such  visions 
are  of  little  value  unless  we  can  see  the  ground  immediately 
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before  us,  and  we  hope  that  anyone  who  has  followed  the 
argument  of  this  book  up  to  the  present  point  will  see  that 
it  is  in  following  the  lines  indicated  by  the  discovery  made  in 
Munich  that  the  main  hope  of  the  future  lies. 

That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  be  quite  clear  about  the 
position  of  a  continuation  system  in  the  education  of  the 
nation.  The  problem  of  trade  education  and  the  problem 
of  university  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  It  is  the  former 
that  is  the  pressing  problem  of  this  generation,  and  it  must 
be  dealt  with  in  and  for  itself.  When  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  continuation  system  in  England  we  shall 
then  realise  both  the  reforms  which  our  elementary  schools 
require  and  the  true  value  of  a  university  education.  But 
until  such  a  system  has  been  created  all  educational 
endeavour  on  other  lines  is  but  aimless  tinkering  and  potter- 
ing about. 

This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  Workers'  Educational 
Association,  and  is  stated  in  a  very  searching  and  impressive 
report,  the  work  of  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  seven 
representatives  of  the  University  of  Oxford  nominated  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  together  with  seven  representatives  of 
the  working  classes  nominated  through  the  Executive  of 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association.  The  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  was  elected  chairman  of  this  joint  committee,  and 
Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton,  vice-chairman.  They  say  : — 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  the  task  of  educationists  in  the 
future  must  be  not  merely  to  make  smooth  the  way  for 
those  who  wish  to  rise  to  positions  usually  considered  higher 
than  that  of  the  manual  worker,  but  to  ennoble  the  status 
of  every  class,  by  supplying  it,  whatever  its  work  and  social 
conditions,  with  the  form  of  culture  appropriate  to  its  needs. 

"  The  promising  son  of  humble  parents,  who  is  enabled  by 
means  of  the  '  ladder  of  endowment '  to  reach  the  university 
and  pursue  its  ordinary  curriculum,  generally  aspires  to  rise 
into  one  of  the  learned  professions,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  take 
his  place  on  a  level  with  them  by  virtue  of  his  talents  and 
attainments.  This  is  emphatically  not  the  aim  of  working- 
class  promoters  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  joint 
committee. 

"  What  they  desire,"  says  the  report,  "  is  not  that  men 
should  escape  from  their  class,  but  that  they  should  remain 
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in  it,  and  raise  its  whole  level.  .  .  .  Our  proposals  are  but 
a  small  beginning  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  new  step  towards 
the  development  of  a  democratic  education  and  of  an 
educated  democracy." 

At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  the 
universities  can  do  (and,  as  the  work  of  the  W.E.A.  and  the 
University  Tutorial  Classes  show,  are  already  beginning  to 
do)  inestimable  sendee  in  the  task  of  bringing  the  intellectual 
treasure  of  the  ages  within  the  reach  of  the  majority.  As  a 
leading  member  of  the  W.E.A.  writes  to  us  : — 

"  A  university  is  a  reservoir  or  fountain  head  of  national 
culture,  and  we  demand  that  its  stream,  instead  of  trickling 
through  from  a  few  in  one  generation  to  a  few  in  the  next, 
shall  flow  in  a  broad  river  within  the  reach  of  all." 

This  conception  of  a  university  makes  clear  the  error  of 
supposing  that  the  majority  should  strive  for  a  university 
education  ;  but  it  is  worth  while  adding  that  if  the  poorest 
classes  without  a  trade  continuation  school  are  entirely  cut 
off  from  all  possibility  of  any  form  of  higher  education,  yet 
through  a  trade  school  the  best  of  them  at  least  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  choice. 

But  if  we  are  agreed  as  to  the  need  for  such  a  continuation 
system  as  that  outlined,  there  are  still  many  points  to  be 
discussed,  even  with  the  working  models  of  Germany  before 
our  eyes.  To  proceed  to  some  of  these. 
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IF  there  is  one  point  upon  which  authorities  who  have 
had  experience  of  voluntary  and  compulsory  continuation 
schools  in  England,  Germany  and  America,  agree  to-day,  it 
is  upon  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory  system.  All  over 
Germany  one  hears  the  same  tale,  and  from  all  kinds  of 
people  :  "  We  only  adopted  the  compulsory  principle  when 
the  voluntary  had  broken  down."  As  long  as  attendance 
is  optional,  only  5  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  or  at  most  20  per 
cent,  could  be  got  to  attend,  and  then  not  necessarily  the 
best,  most  industrious,  and  most  capable  of  profiting  by 
the  training.  The  desire  and  power  to  attend  continuation 
classes  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  willingness  of  the 
employer  to  allow  such  attendance,  but  on  a  dozen  variable 
conditions,  due  to  family,  health,  employment,  surroundings, 
prospects  and  so  forth.  In  any  case,  it  must  always  leave 
out  of  account  just  that  section  of  the  children  who  most 
need  the  regular  influence  of  humane  and  sympathetic 
persons. 

In  voluntary  classes,  where  the  numbers  always  fluctuate, 
no  real  systematic  organisation  is  possible.  Because  of  this 
insecurity,  good  teachers  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  large 
numbers,  while  even  those  classes  which  are  formed,  have  a 
depressing  tendency  to  dwindle  down  long  before  their  real 
value  can  be  felt,  until  only  a  few  enthusiastic  spirits  remain. 
The  work  that  these  few  achieve  may  be  magnificent,  but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  national  system  of  education. 

In  Germany,  Hamburg,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  volun- 
tary principle,  gave  up  the  hopeless  struggle  last  year,  and 
as  soon  as  the  requisite  accommodation  can  be  secured, 
every  boy  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest  trade  centres  in  the 
world,  will  be  subject  to  the  new  and  beneficial  regulations. 
In  America  it  is  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  many  admirable 
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institutions  in  that  country,  and  a  strong  movement  with 
its  headquarters  in  Chicago  is  now  pressing  forward  the 
compulsory  principle  with  great  vigour  and  conviction. 

That  the  voluntary  system  has  broken  down  in  Eng- 
land has  long  been  a  generally  accepted  fact,  but  if  anyone 
doubts  it  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  figures1  which  show 
that  in  the  Scotch  cities  most  interested  in  education  the 
ratio  of  young  people  attending  continuation  classes  to  the 
total  number  of  possible  pupils,  averages  I  to  5 ;  hi  some  of 
the  most  progressive  English  cities  it  is  about  i  to  7,  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  not  more  than  1  to  10,  and  goes  down  to  i  to  25  in 
cities  where  wage-earning  work  is  easily  secured  and  well 
paid  for. 

Every  possible  effort  has  been  made  to  galvanise  the 
voluntary  classes  into  life  ;  public  spirited  employers  in 
London  and  the  North  (their  names  are  well  known  and  their 
example  most  laudable)  have  made  prodigious  sacrifices 
with  little  or  no  real  result  ;  and  the  time  has  arrived  when 
compulsion  has  become  an  absolute  necessity — though,  as 
we  shall  try  to  show,  it  does  not  follow  that  compulsory 
measures  can  be  introduced  immediately  and  everywhere. 

1  Cf.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Education  Section  of  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Prevention  of  Destitution,  1911  (P.  S. 
King  &  Co.),  p.  98. 
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BUT  granting  that  the  compulsory  principle  is  necessary, 
might  not  the  evening  classes  now  so  generally  organised 
meet  all  requirements  ?  We  hardly  think  that  anyone  who 
has  studied  what  has  gone  before  will  hold  this  view.  In 
Germany,  after  years  of  experiment  and  failure,  evening 
classes  are  everywhere  vanishing  as  far  as  the  continuation 
schools  are  concerned.  In  many  parts,  compulsory  evening 
classes  are  strictly  prohibited  by  law.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  also  emphatic  on  this  principle,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  our  chief  authority  in  London,  and  also  in 
Chicago. 

Sir  Robert  Blair,  Director  of  Education  under  the  London 
County  Council,  says  : — 

"  No  one  can  understand  the  system  of  technical  education 
in  England  who  has  not  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  the 
evening  school  work.  The  efficiency  of  the  evening  school 
system  is  limited  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  long  day's  toil 
before  the  evening  begins." 

Dr.  Cooley,  Director  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
(a  city  of  2,000,000  inhabitants),  recently  spent  twelve 
months  examining  trade  schools  in  Europe.  He  says  : — 

"  For  the  young  man  who  can  work  all  day  and  study 
nights,  England  makes  ample  provision.  What  strikes  the 
observer  who  has  seen  the  day  instruction  provided  in 
Germany,  is  the  excessive  demand  made  by  the  English 
system  upon  the  physical  endurance  and  will  power  of  the 
rising  generation.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  demand  is  too  great,  and  is  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
English  youth.  In  my  opinion  the  Germans  are  wiser  in 
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preserving  the  elementary  school  up  to  fourteen  for  general 
culture,  including  hand  training,  and  then  compelling 
supplementary  vocational  training  in  the  daytime  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen,  for  those  obliged  to  go  to  work." 

We  imagine  most  people  will  agree  with  Dr.  Cooley's 
opinion  just  quoted.  We  have  not  far  to  go  before  we  see 
evidence  of  the  waste  which  is  caused  by  our  incomplete 
system. 
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WE  have  now  reached  a  point  in  our  argument  where  a  few 
words  may  be  said  to  emphasise  the  three  great  principles 
which  must  guide  the  reorganisation  of  our  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  system.  They  are  principles  which  serve 
both  to  bring  home  once  more  the  contrast  between  German 
success  and  English  needs,  and  to  make  clear  one  or  two 
points  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked,  or  with  regard 
to  which  misunderstanding  might  arise. 

(A)  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  urged  throughout  this 
book  that  at  the  centre  of  the  continuation  school  must  be 
placed  the  actual  trade  or  occupation  of  the  boy  or  of  the 
girl.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  boys  because  the 
principle  is  the  same  for  girls  ;  whether  it  be  maintained 
that  girls  and  boys  should  go  to  the  same  schools,  or  that 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  domestic  training. 
This  obviously  depends  upon  the  view  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  woman's  movement  in  general,  and  we  do  not  wish 
here  to  complicate  our  single  purpose  (to  demonstrate  the 
need  and  principles  of  a  compulsory  day  trade  continuation 
school)  by  raising  such  a  large  question.  It  is  clearly  a 
question  which  must  be  fought  out  by  the  warring  parties 
amongst  themselves,  as  indeed  it  is  being  fought  out  in 
Frankfort,  Berlin  and  other  German  towns  at  the  present 
time.  The  one  party,  which  consists  of  the  leaders  of  the 
women's  movement,  demanding  the  same  pure  trade  educa- 
tion for  boys  and  girls  alike  on  the  grounds  that  otherwise 
girls  will  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  competition 
for  wages,  the  other  maintaining  that  since  woman's 
"  profession  "  lies  in  the  home,  all  girls  should  have  at  any 
rate  some  domestic  training  in  the  school. 

The  point  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the  necessity 
for  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  all  girls  just  as 
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they  are  necessary  for  all  boys.  In  many  parts  of  Germany 
continued  education  is  now  compulsory  for  all  girls  engaged 
in  industry.  In  Munich  it  is  now  compulsory  for  all  girls  for 
seven  to  eight  hours  weekly  ;  in  Berlin,  30,000  girls  will  be 
included  by  the  end  of  1915.  Throughout  Saxe-Meiningen  all 
girls  attend  for  six  hours  weekly  from  the  ages  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  ;  throughout  Bavaria  for  four  hours  weekly ;  simi- 
larly Bills  are  about  to  be  or  have  just  been  introduced  in 
Frankfort,  Diisseldorf,  and  Chemnitz,  while  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  all  Saxony  shortly  coming  into  line. 

For  years  past  Baden  has  been  famous  for  the  continued 
education  facilities  it  provides  for  girls  and  women,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  movement  is  rapidly  spreading  and 
will  shortly  put  Germany  as  far  ahead  of  England  in  this 
respect  as  she  is  already  ahead  in  the  education  of  her 
male  population.  This  is,  therefore,  a  question  on  which 
the  advocates  and  opponents  of  women's  rights  must 
make  up  their  minds  ;  it  is  sufficient  here  that  the  issue 
must  not  be  confused.  It  is  a  question  of  trade  teaching 
being  put  at  the  basis  of  the  education. 

(B)  A  second  principle  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
anything  that  is  done,  is  that  which  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  demand  for  the  workshop  in  the  school.  We  have  seen 
the  importance  attached  in  Munich  to  the  introduction 
of  practical  work  in  the  school  as  the  one  possibility  of 
giving  a  real  value  to  theory  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving 
the  pupil  a  genuine  interest  in  consecutive  creative  activity. 
But  as  all  educationists  know,  there  is  far  more  in  the  matter 
than  is  here  expressed. 

"  If  you  want  to  develop  the  brain  effectually,"  said  Sir 
John  Cockburn  recently ",  "  you  must  have  resource  to  that 
method  by  which  the  evolution  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
race  was  accomplished — you  must  do  it  through  the  motor 
function,  through  the  muscles  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  chief 
agent  of  human  activity.  Not  only  is  this  the  way  to  reach 
the  intelligence,  but  it  is  also  the  best  way  to  build  up 
character." 

It  is  here,  in  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  modern  theory  of 
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self-activity,    the   root   principle   too,    of   the   Montessori 
method,  finds  its  most  valuable  realisation. 

It  has  also  this  further  great  educational  value,  that  by 
this  means  only  can  the  disastrous  error  mentioned  above 
be  corrected,  the  error  of  those  who  despise  manual  work, 
and  see  talent  only  in  children  whose  mental  alertness  or 
memorising  power  fits  them  for  the  test  of  written  examina- 
tions, and  consequently  finds  in  the  universities  the  ideal 
towards  which  they  think  all  education  must  strive. 

(C)  A  third  consideration  must  also  be  mentioned  here 
as  to  another  misunderstanding  which  is  likely  to  arise,  and 
which  certainly  will  arise  if  the  school  itself  is  not  conscious 
of  its  true  mission.  It  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly 
that  the  system  here  advocated  is  not  a  mere  trade  or 
industrial  training  in  the  narrower  sense  of  these  words.  It 
is  not  a  training  conceived  as  our  evening  classes  are  too 
often  conceived  in  England  to-day.  Rather  is  the  school  to 
be  regarded  as  a  lever  whereby  every  humane  influence  and 
every  higher  interest,  in  short,  everything  which  leads  to  a 
wider  outlook  and  a  broader  life,  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
those  who  pass  through  it.  Things  move  slowly  in  matters 
of  education,  and  we  must  be  content  to  realise  what  we  can, 
and  as  best  we  can.  But  what  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
is  the  fact  that  training  of  character  is  infinitely  more 
important  than  any  instruction  in  the  practice  or  theory  of 
any  trade,  taken  in  itself.  It  appears  hard  for  us  in  England 
to  find  a  suitable  term  to  describe  that  part  of  the  curriculum 
which  devotes  itself  directly  to  this  end.  "  Civics  "  is  the 
word  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  general  conception  in 
America.  "  Citizenship  training  "  is  the  more  clumsy  but 
less  academic  English  attempt.  "  Social  knowledge  and 
hygiene  "  sums  up  the  subjects  generally  included  in  Ger- 
many under  this  head;  but  whatever  we  call  it, we  must 
remember  that  for  Dr.  Kerschensteiner,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  whole  movement,  civic  education  is  identical  with 
the  formation  of  character.1  Technical  instruction  must  be 
regarded  in  the  first  place  as  a  means  of  character  training, 
1  "  Three  Lectures,"  p.  52. 
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and  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  instruction 
with  a  view  to  making  it  as  many-sided  as  possible.  In  the 
life  of  great  economic  groups  and  of  nations  there  are 
moments,  and  they  are  the  critical  moments,  in  which  neither 
knowledge  nor  skill,  but  character,  decides  the  day — 
character  that  has  learned  to  regard  its  own  egoistic  interests 
as  of  no  account,  when  their  sacrifice  is  demanded  by  the 
welfare  of  the  community  to  which  we  belong,  and  the  honest 
fulfilment  of  the  service  and  duties  that  we  have  chosen. 

If  the  only  result  that  could  be  promised  in  return  for  all 
the  sacrifices  that  a  trade  continuation  system  entails  were 
that  great  improvement  in  technical  efficiency,  in  manual 
and  intellectual  dexterity,  which  it  will  undoubtedly  effect 
— not  only  would  the  appeal  be  made  on  a  lower  plane  than 
that  to  which  we  hope  the  problem  has  been  raised,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  individual  employer  would  be  moved 
to  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  system,  or  whether  the 
worker  himself  would  be  encouraged  to  co-operate  whole- 
heartedly. We  can,  however,  appeal  to  higher  motives 
than  this  :  and  we  can,  as  we  think  we  have  shown,  hold  out 
hopes  of  results  which  will  be  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the 
nation  than  any  stimulus  which  will  be  given  to  its  industry 
and  commerce,  or  any  form  of  purely  material  progress. 
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THERE  is,  then,  unfortunately,  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
our  existing  arrangements  in  the  matter  of  continued 
education  have  broken  down  all  along  the  line.  As  we  have 
seen,  we  are  faced  by  the  facts  that  80  per  cent,  of  those 
who  would  most  profit  by  some  form  of  supervision  after 
their  thirteenth  year  (including  the  whole  of  the  rank  and 
file  in  our  large  industrial  centres)  entirely  escape  every 
effort  to  win  their  interest,  that  such  classes  as  are  in 
existence  are  but  poorly  attended,  and  that  our  evening 
classes,  even  when  fairly  successful,  are  conceived  in  an 
entirely  utilitarian  spirit. 

We  need  not  mention  our  elementary  school  system, 
with  its  constant  appeal  to  an  apathetic  electorate  for 
more  support .  There  are  other  defects  which  only  those  who 
have  cause  to  study  the  question  more  deeply  are  aware  of ; 
and,  as  an  instance,  we  may  take  the  case  of  our  art  schools, 
where  the  imagination  is  supposed  to  be  trained,  and  those 
ideas  to  be  developed  which  the  "  hands  "  are  later  to  work 
out.  On  this  point  nothing  could  be  more  definite  than  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  (1911)  : — 

"  The  regrettable  conclusion,  which  unfortunately  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  proves  that  the  well-meant  efforts  of 
the  last  seventy  years  have  resulted  in  failure." 

What  is  needed  to  remedy  this  regrettable  state  of  affairs  ? 
We  have  already  partly  answered  this  question,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  answer  is  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  the 
trade  continuation  school.  We  must  be  clear  about  our 
aims.  We  must  distinguish  between  the  education  of  the 
"  hands  "  and  the  education  of  the  "  heads/'  between  the 
trade  school  proper  and  the  industrial  art  school ;  for  both 
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we  must  provide  suitable  material  properly  prepared. 
The  disease  from  which  art  classes  suffer  to-day  is  clearly 
malnutrition.  They  need  the  human  material  which  now 
breaks  loose  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  be  allowed  to  run  wild. 

Here,  as  in  other  questions,  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
day  trade  continuation  schools  alone  can  solve,  as  it  has  set, 
the  problem.  The  state  of  affairs  which  we  find  in  English 
education  to-day  is  depressing  indeed  ;  but  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  for  us  to  reform  our  ways  before  our  trade,  our  commerce, 
and  our  moral  fibre  have  to  yield  to  nations  more  alive  to 
modern  needs  than  we. 

But  if  the  next  most  necessary  reform  is  clear — how  are 
\ve  to  set  about  it  ?  Let  us  first  review  the  stages  by  which 
success  has  been  attained  in  Germany,  and  then  pass  to  our 
conclusion,  "  A  Consecutive  Policy." 
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SYSTEM   IN   GERMANY. 

THE  experience  of  Germany  is  that  the  way  to  compulsory 
day  trade  schools  lies  over  a  series  of  bridges  which  must 
be  built  one  at  a  time,  over  the  chasms  which  separate  us 
from  the  desired  ideal.  These  bridges  lead  us  from  volun- 
tary measures,  at  first  tentative  and  uncertain,  gradually 
increasing  in  cost  and  in  the  need  for  sacrifice,  to  the  pro- 
mised land,  where  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  community 
receives  at  any  rate  a  grounding  in  the  work  which  he  or 
she  decides  to  take  up,  together  with  some  training  for  the 
wider  duties  of  life.  This  we  were  repeatedly  told ;  and  the 
best  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  Munich. 

We  have  seen  how  the  need  for  the  eighth  year  classes 
gradually  made  itself  felt ;  let  us  now  consider  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  whole  system. 

THE  GERMAN  STAGES  OR  BRIDGES. 

The  progress  of  German  educational  measures  has  been, 
roughly  speaking,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  First,  voluntary  elementary  schools. 

(2)  Then  the  compulsory  council  school  for  children  from 
six  up  to  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

The  above  started  one  hundred  years  earlier  than  in 
England. 

(3)  Voluntary  evening  classes,  with  practical  work  and 
workshops. 

(4)  Voluntary    day    classes    with    workshops    for    trade 
training. 

(5)  Compulsory  early  evening    classes,   gradually   com- 
mencing earlier,  with  workshops    for    training  youths  in 
their   trades,   combined  with  advanced  voluntary   classes 
for  workmen. 
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(6)  Compulsory  day  classes  for  the  drawing  and  theory  of 
the   trades   without   practical   work,   also   combined   with 
advanced  voluntary  classes  for  workmen,  both  held  in  the 
evening,  and  on  Sunday  mornings. 

(7)  Lastly,  and  this  is  what  we  now  find  at  work  in 
Munich,  compulsory  day  classes  for  training  youths  in  good 
citizenship,   in   addition   to   trade   training,  by  means   of 
well-equipped  workshops,  the  compulsory  principle   being 
extended  to  girls   as  well,  and  the  whole  system  rounded 
off  by  the  reform  of  the  elementary  schools  to  connect  them 
with   the   continuation  schools   and  by  extension   of  the 
voluntary  classes  for  adults  anxious   to  study  the  higher 
branches  of  their  trades,  or  industrial  art. 

The  lesson  of  this  development  is  very  important  for 
England;  but  even  more  instructive  is  the  history  of  the 
continuation  system  in  Munich. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MUNICH  SYSTEM. 

In  1895  the  educational  system  of  Munich,  as  far  as 
continuation  schools  were  concerned,  consisted  of  : — 

(1)  An  industrial  continuation  school  with  three  graduated 
yearly  courses  and  five  to  eight  hours'  education  weekly ; 
it  was  obligatory  for  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  and  its  classes  to  the  number  of  180  were 
distributed  through  the  various  elementary  school  buildings 
in  the  town.     This  school  took  no  account  of  the  particular 
trade  of  the  pupil,  and  five  of  its  eight  hours  fell  on  Sundays  : 
in  the  week  days,  instruction  was  often  given  after  7  p.m. 
(which  is  no  longer  allowed). 

(2)  Four  guild-schools  for  apprentices  in  the  tailoring  and 
decorating  trades  and  for  shoemakers  and  glaziers.     These 
were  very  badly  attended. 

There  were  also  four  drawing  classes  and  some  fifty 
classes  for  master-workmen  in  handworking  trades,  together 
with  three  private  courses  for  assistants. 

When  we  compare  this  organisation  with  that  which 
exists  in  England  to-day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  are 
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behind  even  this  so  far  as  the  social  results  are  concerned. 

Every  boy  at  least  had  a  certain  modicum  of  continued 
education  :  he  was  brought  under  other  influences,  and  in 
the  continuation  classes  for  handworkers  and  master- 
workmen  he  attained  a  considerable  efficiency  in  drawing. 
Yet  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  made  this  system  the  object  of 
his  criticisms,  and  the  whole  of  the  existing  organisation  is 
based  on  the  "  failure  "  from  an  individual  and  social  point 
of  view  of  this  earlier  framework. 

His  methods  of  setting  about  the  establishment  of  a  real 
continuation  system  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Perceiving  that  the  secret  of  rousing  the  interest  of  an 
industrial  community  in  any  subject  lies  in  the  awakening 
of  the  interest  of  the  industrial  group,  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
set  about  his  task  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  conditions  he 
found  around  him.1 

It  was  to  trade  associations  and  societies  that  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner  turned  as  the  corner-stone  of  his  new 
educational  system.  Everywhere  he  found  groups  of  master- 
workmen  united  for  common  ends,  and  he  strove  to  give 
them  a  new  centre  for  their  activities,  and  to  rouse  their 
interest  in  the  new  generation  growing  up  in  their  trades. 
And  he  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  the  notion  of  a 
"  general  "  continuation  school,  for  he  could  only  rouse  the 
interest  of  the  employers  through  a  school  specially  designed 
for  their  own  particular  trade. 

Already  he  found  that  Baden  and  Leipzig  had  been  led 
to  adopt  this  principle  to  a  certain  extent,  and  he  pressed 
it  to  its  conclusion — one  trade  one  school. 

New,  too,  was  his  effort  not  only  to  get  the  support  of 
the  special  combination  most  influential  in  the  trade  in  ques- 
tion at  the  outset,  but  also  to  maintain  this  interest  by  the 
right  which  he  gave  the  trade  to  inspect,  to  supply  teachers, 
and  to  sit  on  the  governing  body,  and  by  the  sacrifice  which 
he  called  for  in  special  donations  towards  materials  and 
prizes,  models  for  drawing  lessons,  and  so  forth.  Leipzig 

1  See  Appendix  I. 
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had  already  got  guild  schools,  but  not    municipal  guild 
schools. 

The  trades  which  first  responded  to  the  new  demands 
were  the 

Butchers, 

Bakers, 

Shoemakers, 

Barbers, 

Chimney  sweepers. 

The  list  is  interesting,  as  it  suggests  a  starting  point  for 
other  towns. 

The  remaining  schools  followed  in  due  order. 
The  result  which  we  see  in  Munich  to-day  was  twofold. 

(1)  The   master-workmen   and   employers,   having  now 
something  tangible  to  interest  themselves  in,  made  great 
sacrifices  in  many  cases  to  render  the  school — their  school 
in  a  sense — worthy  of  its  aim  in  every  respect,  and  they 
concerned  themselves  with  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.     A 
lever  was  thus  given  by  which  the  schools  could  be  extended 
in  various  ways. 

(2)  The  boys  themselves  were  interested  in   the  new 
organisation.     For — 

(a)  They  no  longer  sat  next  to  some  unknown  boy  whom 

they    would    never    see    again,    taught    by    some 

indifferent  personality  whose  business  it  was  merely 

to  teach  all  who  happened  to  come  into  his  clutches. 

But  for  the  most  part  by  a  specialist  from  their  own  trade. 

(b)  They   preferred   a   school   whose   organisation   they 

knew  was  closely  connected  with  their  own  trade — 
not  a  mere  compulsory  institution  to  which  they 
were  driven  by  that,  to  them,  indefinite  abstraction 
called  "  The  State." 

THE  FIVE  PRINCIPLES  UNDERLYING  THE  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  five  leading  principles  by  which  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
revolutionised  the  old  system  were  : — 

First,  by  connecting  the  primary  schools  up  to  the  trade 
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continuation  schools  in  the  last  year  of  the  boy's  school  life, 
viz.,  thirteen  to  fourteen,  by  means  of  handwork  classes. 

Second,  by  enlisting  the  active  sympathy  of  employers 
and  trade  guilds. 

Third,  by  obtaining  sufficient  time  to  receive  instruction, 
viz.,  seven  to  nine  hours  per  week  in  the  day  time,  and  not 
at  night,  when  youths  and  teachers  are  tired. 

Fourth,  by  utilising  every  opportunity  that  presents 
itself  for  training  in  citizenship. 

Fifth,  by  appointing  teachers  who  are  inspired  by  their 
work,  having  no  other  duties  than  teaching  in  the  continua- 
tion schools. 
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THOUGH  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  often  of  the  greatest 
value  in  making  the  preliminary  step  possible,  it  cannot 
secure  the  realisation  of  a  successful  continuation  system. 
In  Germany  all  that  Parliament  usually  does  is  to  give  the 
permission  for  town  or  district  councils,  when  they  are  dis- 
posed, to  pass  bye-laws  making  attendance  compulsory  at 
continuation  schools,  but  these  bye-laws  can  only  be  passed 
when  the  electors,  through  their  representatives  on  the  council, 
pass  them.  At  the  present  time  practically  every  town  of 
any  importance  has  passed  them,  with  the  exception  of  an 
insignificant  percentage.  It  was  because  Germany  was  made 
ready  for  the  change,  and  because  her  voluntary  schools, 
with  their  obviously  beneficial  effects,  had  prepared  the 
way,  that  the  change  from  voluntary  to  compulsory  caused 
little  disturbance.  In  England  we  have  not  yet  secured 
even  that  Act  of  Parliament  which  will  make  the  first 
municipal  experiment  in  compulsory  continuation  schools 
possible.  There  is,  however,  every  hope  that  the  necessary 
Act  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  and  we  trust  that 
this  book  may  play  its  part  in  convincing  both  public  and 
Parliament  of  the  need  for  the  change.  For  England  is 
standing  now  much  where  Germany  was  when  the  move- 
ment was  first  ripe  for  the  possibility  of  compulsion. 

We  are  now  finally  in  a  position  to  formulate  a  consecutive 
policy,  and  in  the  following  section  the  needs  of  a  fair-sized 
industrial  centre  are,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  kept 
primarily  in  view. 


A   CONSECUTIVE   POLICY   FOR  A  LARGE   TOWN.1 

The  immediate  aims  should  be  : — 

(1)  Elementary  School. 

(a)  A  preparation  in  drawing  which  shall  prepare  for  a 
trade  school. 

(6)  A  preparation  in  handwork  during  the  leaving  year 
which  shall  fit  in  with  a  trade  school. 

(c)  The  exclusion  of  children  under  six  years  of  age  from 
anything  but  a  regular  kindergarten.  Their  com- 
pulsory attendance  until  the  completed  fourteenth 
year. 

(2)  Trade  Continuation  School. 

The  gradual  provision  of  trade  continuation  schools 
for  all  boys  leaving  school  at  fourteen — held  during  the 
day  time,  with  a  view  to  their  everywhere  being  made 
compulsory. 

Commence  in  those  trades  where  the  outlay  in  tools  and 
appliances  is  least  costly,  and  in  which  the  employers, 
foremen  and  trade  unionists  will  give  the  most  support, 
starting  with  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
just  leaving  school,  say  for  four  hours  weekly,  whose 
employers  will  allow  them  to  attend  during  the  day  time  or 
quite  early  in  the  evening. 

Arrange  the  hours  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  the 
boys  to  be  absent  from  the  works  at  one  time. 

Start  schools  for  any  trade  where  employers  will  send  a 
sufficient  number  of  lads  of  fourteen  in  the  day  time  or 
early  in  the  evening,  and  where  the  employers  and  foremen 
will  co-operate.  Urge  the  Juvenile  Labour  Bureau,  and 

1  The  same  principles,  of  course,  are  valid  not  only  for  smaller 
centres,  but  also  for  rural  continuation  schools,  about  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  remark  on  p.  20,  we  have  said  nothing  ;  for 
in  agricultural  districts  the  failure  of  the  present  system  is  so  obvious 
and  disastrous  that  there  is  a  real  hope  of  those  in  authority  waking 
up  of  their  own  accord.  Besides,  in  agriculture,  the  case  for  the 
introduction  of  practical  work  does  not  need  so  much  emphasis. 
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the  headmasters  of  elementary  schools  and  working  men  or 
parents  to  recommend  boys  to  those  firms  who  send  them  to 
school. 

As  in  Munich,  the  good  results  to  be  seen  in  the  first 
experimental  schools  will  lead  the  other  trades  to  follow ; 
and  where  the  municipality  itself  will  not  at  once  take  the 
necessary  steps,  the  example  of  private  individuals,  if  clearly 
conscious  of  the  ideals  we  have  outlined,  will  act  as  a  useful 
stimulus. 

The  scholars  (so  long  as  sufficient  pupils  from  the 
trade  support  the  class)  should  be  confined  to  lads  actually 
employed  in  the  trade,  otherwise  opposition  will  naturally 
be  raised  amongst  the  employees  against  the  creation  of  an 
undue  number  of  outside  competitors  who  have  not  been 
through  the  workshop.  Boys  who  have  decided  upon  their 
trade  have  a  first  claim  upon  us,  in  consideration  for  the 
monetary  sacrifice  their  parents  make  in  not  placing  them  at 
"  blind  alley  "  jobs.  Moreover,  it  helps  to  impart  a  certain 
esprit  de  corps  in  the  class,  which  is  essential. 

(3)  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  although 
we  have  spoken  throughout  of  a  "  continuation  "  school, 
yet  the  reforms  which  we  have  been  advocating  do  imply 
a  new  and  independent  class  of  school  with  its  own  problems 
and  its  own  aims — and  consequently  the  need  for  a  special 
controlling  authority.1  The  experience  of  Germany  suggests 
that  in  England  that  supreme  authority  should,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  be  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  any  case 
it  is  essential  that  the  trade  continuation  school  should 
have  its  own  special  committee  of  management.  This 
committee,  working  under  a  general  syllabus  laid  down  by 
the  central  education  committee,  should  consist  of  the  head- 
master of  the  trade  school,  and  an  alderman  of  the  city; 
with  three  employers,  one  foreman,  and  one  representative 
of  labour,  from  the  trade  of  the  school.  The  particular 
business  of  the  committee  would  be  to  see  that  the  atten- 
dance is  maintained  by  the  youths.  The  names  of  committee- 

1  Page  45. 
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men  would  be  submitted   by  the   trade   association  and 
approved  by  the  education  committee  or  city  council. 

(4)  Existing  buildings,  teachers  and  appliances  should  be 
made  use  of  as  far  as  possible.     There  are  a  certain  number 
of  class  rooms  which  would  be  available  during  the  day 
time  in  art   and  technical  schools,  and  would  serve  for  a 
commencement.     There  are  available  at  certain  hours  in 
the  day  time  manual  workshops,  connected  with  council 
schools,  in  which  for  some  neighbourhoods  a  start  might  be 
made.    Familiarise  the  elementary  school  boys  with  the  trade 
school  workshops,  and  direct  their  interests  towards  skilled 
employments  during  their  leaving  year. 

(5)  Let  the  lads  at  a  trade  school  be  taught  the  artistic 
branches  of  their  trade  by  an  art  teacher  at  the  trade 
school.     The  art  connected  with  their  trade  should  grow 
up  naturally  along  the  lines  of  their  trade  in  the  trade  school 
itself,  and  not  away  from  the  lads'  trade  associations.     In 
actual  practice  art  and  technics  have  to  work  together  in 
close  touch  in  order  to  obtain  good  results.     The  teachers 
should  consist  of  art  school  teachers,  schoolmaster  teachers, 
and  teachers  from  the  industries,  selected  by  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  particular  trade  school  and  confirmed 
by  the  education  committee. 

(6)  Because  the  only  way  to  obtain  compulsory  continua- 
tion schools  is  to  show  in  a  convincing  manner  the  excellent 
results  which  are  attained — do  everything  which  is  under- 
taken well  and  thoroughly,  and  leave  alone  that  which  cannot 
be  done  well  and  thoroughly. 

Supplementary  Institutions. 

(A)  VOLUNTARY  CLASSES  FOR  JOURNEYMEN,  FORE- 
MEN, AND  CRAFTSMEN. 

As  soon  as  the  material  in  the  junior  classes  has  been 
properly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  teaching 
commence  advanced  classes  for  journeymen,  foremen  and 
craftsmen,  which  must  be  connected  with  the  junior  classes. 
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(B)  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART. 

Form  a  central  school  in  every  large  centre — not  alone 
in  London — equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  most  advanced 
pupils,  and  excluding  weak  students  who  would  be  better 
occupied  in  learning  something  they  are  more  suited  for. 
These  only  lower  the  standard,  and  waste  the  masters'  time 
and  skill,  which  would  be  better  spent  on  really  qualified 
students. 

(C)  MUNICIPAL  TRAVELLING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Establish  bursaries  of  travelling  scholarships  to  enable 
teachers  and  gifted  scholars  to  visit  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  or  a  country  according  to  the  needs  and 
choice  of  the  scholar.  His  education  is  in  this  way  broader 
than  if  limited  to  his  own  district.  Make  his  travelling 
scholarship  conditional  on  his  returning  and  practising  in 
the  town  which  sent  him  for  a  given  period. 
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SKILLED  AND   UNSKILLED  TRADES. 

THE  APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM  IN  GERMANY. 

FROM  time  to  time  in  our  treatment  of  the  continuation  school 
problem  the  distinction  between  "  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled  "  occu- 
pations has  made  its  appearance.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
such  a  distinction  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  Germany  it  is  mainly 
dependent  on  how  far  the  lad  has  been  taught  his  trade  properly. 
In  many  parts  the  distinction  is  the  rough  one  between  factory 
hands  and  those  engaged  in  handicrafts,  but  it  is  clearly  very 
difficult  to  carry  such  a  distinction  far. 

In  Diisseldorf  skilled  trades  are  those  where  lads  have  a 
written  contract  or  a  verbal  promise  that  they  shall  be  taught  or 
learn  their  trade  ;  all  others  are  classed  as  unskilled. 

This  is  also  the  classification  adopted  in  Munich,  where, 
however,  the  apprenticeship  system  is  more  in  vogue. 

An  understanding  of  this  apprenticeship  system  is  very 
important  for  a  realisation  of  the  actual  working  of  the  most 
successful  German  continuation  schools,  and,  as  we  have  in  the 
foregoing  constantly  referred  to  the  three  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
the  independent  worker — (i.)  apprentice1  (Lehrling),  (ii.)  journey- 
man (Geselle),  (iii.)  master- workman  (Meister) — it  may  be  helpful 
if  we  here  summarise  the  answers  we  received  to  various  questions 
asked  at  Diisseldorf  in  particular.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  continuation  school  organisation 
itself  is  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  apprenticeship  system  for  its 
success.  The  distinctive  value  of  their  system  is  its  emphasis 
on  the  duty  of  training  the  young  for  their  trade,  and  the  obliga- 
tion which  it  lays  on  the  employer  or  trade  organisation  to  see 
that  this  training  is  properly  carried  out. 

The  classification  adopted  in  Diisseldorf  is  not  skilled  or 
unskilled,  but  "  taught "  and  "  untaught "  (gelernt  and  ungelernt). 
Among  the  latter  are  classed  day  labourers,  errand  boys,  "  blind- 
alley  "  employees  and  such-like ;  while  among  the  former  are 
classed  any  lads  who  have  an  agreement  that  they  shall  be 
taught  their  trade.  It  may  only  be  a  verbal  agreement,  and  may 
be  only  for  twelve  months.  It  may  be  only  minding  a  machine, 
or  it  may  be  a  proper  apprenticeship  extending  over  four  years, 

1  Used  loosely,  as  in  England,  to  include  both  registered  and 
unregistered  apprentices. 
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but  the  lad  then  belongs  to  the  "  taught  "  classification,  and 
must  attend  his  trade  school  for  eight  hours,  whereas  under  the 
classification  of  "  untaught,"  he  is  only  required  to  attend  four 
hours  weekly  in  the  school  for  "  general  "  teaching,  where  no 
technical  training  is  provided.  In  many  cases  employers  desire 
that  their  lads  shall  be  classed  as  "  untaught,"  or,  as  we  class 
them,  "  unskilled,"  but  the  authorities  are  on  their  guard  against 
attempts  to  evade  their  duty  on  the  part  of  bad  employers. 
Thus,  Director  Gotter  informed  us  that  a  jeweller's  shopkeeper, 
who  employed  three  errand  boys,  brought  an  action  against  the 
school  authorities  because  they  placed  one  ot  these  boys  in  a 
trade  class  with  eight  hours'  instruction  per  week  (instead  of 
the  four  hours  per  week  in  the  "  general  "  classes),  thereby  taking 
the  boy  away  from  his  work  for  a  longer  time  ;  but  the  judgment 
went  against  him,  because  the  boy  had  occasionally  helped  to  do 
repairs,  and  because  it  was  held  that  three  errand  boys  were  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  and  requirements  of  the  business. 

The  only  persons  who  can  engage  apprentices  are  those  men 
who  have  passed  their  examination  as  master-workmen 
(Meisters),  and  who  have  been  established  five  years  "  on  their 
own,"  or  during  that  time  have  acted  as  "  foremen  "  for  a  firm. 
In  addition,  the  Chamber  of  Handworkers  in  Diisseldorf  (so 
Dr.  Wilden,  Manager  of  the  Chamber,  stated)  has  established 
special  regulations,  which  include  the  power  to  enter  works  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  undertaking  towards  the  apprentice 
is  being  properly  carried  out. 

The  apprenticeship  usually  lasts  four,  sometimes  three,  years 
(i.e.,  until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  year),  when  the  "  journey- 
man "  (Geselle)  examination  is  held,  either  in  the  presence  of  the 
"  chamber,"  or  before  the  guild,  and  if  by  the  fault  of  the 
"  Meister  "  the  trade  has  not  been  properly  taught,  fines  are 
imposed,  and  the  apprentice  can  be  put  for  six  months  with 
another  master-workman  for  further  teaching. 

The  Meisters  (or  master-workman)  course  includes  advanced 
craftsmanship,  and  such  business  knowledge  as  will  give  a  man 
a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  if  he  starts  a  business  for  himself, 
and  the  certificate  carries  with  it  a  higher  status  in  his  guild. 
Guilds  play  an  important  part  in  trade  matters  and  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  trade  unions. 

In  1907  there  were  in  Germany  over  13,000  such  guilds  with 
over  600,000  members  in  the  handwork  trades.  They  are  well 
organised  by  means  of  committees  and  a  network  of  provincial 
chambers  or  boards  in  direct  touch  with  the  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

There  are  two  points  in  particular  in  the  above  account  which 
are  of  interest  to  us  in  England,  and  we  make  no  apology  for 
emphasising  them  once  more  : — 

(I.)  In  England  the  apprenticeship  system  with  its  seven-year 
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indenture  is  a  hindrance  both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  growth 
of  the  great  principle  of  responsibility  for  teaching  a  trade,  and  it 
is  new  universally  regarded  with  dissatisfaction.  In  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  shorter  four-year  indenture  is  the  rule  in 
almost  all  skilled  trades. 

(II.)  Since  the  real  factor  which  matters  in  Germany  is  taught 
or  untaught — i.e.,  whether  the  lad  is  "  exploited  "  for  the  gain  of 
the  employer,  or  "  taught  "  for  the  gain  of  the  community — 
those  who  are  working  in  the  continuation  school  movement 
start  with  half  their  battle  won,  when  the  principle  is  already 
established  that  the  training  of  the  lad  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  eighteen  is  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  We 
are  not  here  advocating  the  reintroduction  of  an  apprenticeship 
system.  To  discuss  such  a  problem  would  be  quite  foreign  to 
our  purpose  ;  but  whether  or  no  the  system  itself  is  a  good  thing, 
it  must  be  obvious  that  a  four-years'  indenture  (as  contrasted 
with  the  cumbersome  seven  years  in  England)  can  be  made 
co-terminal  with  the  compulsory  continuation  school  course. 
Hence,  whereas  in  Germany  the  four-year  indenture  is  the  rule, 
the  need  for  the  school  to  supplement  the  teaching  received  at 
the  works  during  this  period  readily  becomes  apparent  to  the 
community,  for  both  the  school  and  the  works  have  a  joint  task 
to  accomplish  within  the  same  four  years. 
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THE  COST  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

A  FEW  figures  (1913-14)  from  Munich  may  be  of  interest  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  expenditure  which  an  adequate  school 
system  involves : — 

£       s.  d. 

Altogether  Munich  spends  on  education  (per 

annum)   .         .         .         .         .         .         .   600,000    o    o 

State  grants  are  given  to  Munich — 

For  continuation  schools     .          .          .     43,000     o     o 
For  primary  schools   ....     45,000    o     o 

A  Munich  continuation  school  scholar  costs 
per  annum  (excluding  repayment  of  loans) 

Boys 500 

Girls         .         .         .         .         .         .  3  15     o 

The  cost  per  scholar  per  annum  in  Munich 
primary  schools,  calculated  on  the  average 
attendance  is  .  .  .  .  .  .  5  16  o 

It  may  be  added  by  way  of  comparison  that  the  cost  per 
scholar  per  annum  for  school  maintenance  in  technical  and 
evening  schools  calculated  on  the  total  number  of  students  on 
the  registers  in  Birmingham  (excluding  repayment  of  loans)  is 
£2  is.  id. ;  and  for  a  scholar  in  the  primary  schools,  calculated 
on  the  average  attendance,  £3  12s.  6d. 

The  population  of  Birmingham  is  830,000  as  compared  with 
600,000  in  Munich,  but  Birmingham  spends  altogether  on 
education  per  annum,  £777,713. 


P.    S.    KING   &    SON,   ORCHARD   HOUSE,   WESTMINSTER. 
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